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SWIFT. 



AN Account of Dr, Swift has been 
already coUedted, with great dili- 
gence and acutecfcfs^ by Dr« Hawkef- 
worth, according to a fchemie which I 
laid before him in the intimacy of our 
friendihip» 1 cannot tkerefone be ex« 
peifted to fay much of a life, concerniog 
which I had long fince communicated 
my thoughts to a man capable of dig- 
nifying bis narratiooi with fo much ele* 
gance of language and force of fenti* 
ment» 

A l^ 
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JONATHAN : SWIFT wa^ ac^ 

:;jcsordliig to an account faid to be written 

'.'by himfctf, the fon of Jonathan^ Swift, an 

• attDrney, and "wzs born atDoblin on St« 

Andrew'sday, 1667 : accordingto hisown 

report, as delivered by Pope to Spence, 

he was bom at Lcicefter, The fon of a 

cSergyman^ who was minifter of a parifh 

in Herefordlhire *. During Hrs life the 

place of his birth was undetermined, 

tie was contented to be called an IrHh* 

man by the Irilh; but would occafionaU 

iy call himfelf an Engiiihnian. The 

queftion may, without much regret, be 

left in the obfcuriiy in which hede* 

i lighted to involve it* ( 

* Spcncc's Anecdotes, Vol.il. p. i73» 



/tsmwi^ss Ifiilu:'^' He was fent^ti&e'irge 
fo£ tfix'to thefch(k>l «6 Ki(k(3in»y/'iifidFln 
TdiiK>fiftfefcoKtIi ; year' ( 168 z^^rwas/itdmitced 

u'TBteifithe Umverfity oPBubliii. v. •• '- ^. ^ 
j/a^Iir 4iis> aetdeftilcal 'ftitdtes ho was 
*hbcf» not diltgest^oK. not happy.* Hf It 
i^TiiDlVdifappainfl^ erery r<eadcr^s»expe6l:a- 
; 'tioh, thati wKfa ^^ the^'ufuabttme^ljic 
Maimed' the 'Bachclorlhip of; ArtsJ Vht 
' Swis-febiid by Ac cxaintncrs too^cbiw^i- 
•rctwefly- deficfcnt fbr^4egular adfhiflioiif, 
-find obiaiiied hii degree at laft 1>yjJ>^^/ 
^ f/>o^; A^ tcrm'ittfed' in' that Uflivferiity 
*?tO'deii0Cfr'*want of inctiti •* - " 

Of this difgracte it may be fcafijljr,ftjp- 
pofed that hcuwas much alhamcd, and 
ih^mehad its proper effeO: \tv ^xo$03.ccw^ 



fdbrm^iim*^: :He refolved fiom; that 
liipe to fiudy eight Itoups .^sSf^syf afifl 
IfMliiQiiaed htS'indiiftry for feveo yi^f^ 
wkh; i^at. impco^rnncBt • b fuffidbently 
known* . Titts paist /&{ bis fiery wtU <i(^ 
&rves to be* rcnieinljened ; it may ^(^ 
lord 'Ufe&l admonition and powerful a»- 
couragctaent tOr mwy men, vA»k abi- 
Sties hav« been made ibr a tame ufeleis 
by dbeiff paffiont <^ piealiires, and wbo^ 
i^ivisg loft <Mie -p^rt of li£e in idleneft, 
ace tempted to throw away the remain* 
^erindefpain 

In this courfe of daily application he 
continued threp years longer at Dublin^ 
and ift this time^- if the obfervataoa and 
memory of an old companira may bic 

trufted. 



trufiedy he drew tke &ft fkttch ^<iiis 

Wfaea be was iboM m» andjwentjfr 
(i688>i being by tb« deatk of Godwin 
Swi& kis uncle^ wbcr .hud iupports^ 
hina^ lef( without ibbfifienee^ Ue Wf^nt 
to cooTuk bis^ ntfH:hi$r,, wlu> th^^n lir^ 
9t Leicefiefy about d^ future eoarfe q6 
his life^ and by bee diredion.folioUeci: 
the advice md patronage of Sir Wil£fti||i 
Templei whoe had married one ofMosw, 
SwiltVrelatioas^ and ^hofe fkther \Sir 
John Temple^ Maflei; of the KoiU in 
Ireland^; had lived io« great fai&Uiliric^ of 
friendlhip with Godwin Swift,, by^whom^ 
Jbnathos hod beeit ta that time umln^ 
iainecL ' ,i r, ^. 

■ "■ '• ■■ v: ^ 
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^'^iiipTxl'ricAvkd^th fvrfficicnt kind: 
nds the- nephew of his father- s fricddj 
iwftfrwhbfti he wasi when they converfed 
*eget1ifer; fo much upleafed, that he dc- 
taihed' fcm two' 'years in- his houfe 
Here ' he. becttri^ ■ known to King Wil 
iiittii, whb* fometimcs viiiced Tempi 
When Ke was difabl^d by the gout, and 
<>iihg attended by Swift in the garden 
ihew<^d him how to cut afparagiis li 
the Dutch way* r^ 

•'King William's notions were all mili 
tary; and he exprefled his kindhefs t< 
Swift by dficring to make him a tstp 
tab'of borfc 

WhenTempk removed tx) Moor-par)< 
h^ took Swift with him; and wfa^ h 
cosiiilted by the Earl of Pon4an 
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^bouj; the, epsppe^isnc^ <>£vCpmp^)tu^<^H 

aicntj5,tw«iVu^l^4»g^nft,%!,hiph KLing^Sflji^;? 
liapi wfas ftrongly prf jud^t^d, after b^iiig 
m vam tried to ihew the Ear.\ ^th^t^^t^^^ 
propofal my.olved.nQtUuiig danggfoy^^t^ 
royal, power, he ftnt. Swift foi; the fi^p 
jpurpofe ta th^ Kingi. . Swift,, w^jj^o . pfOr 
bably was proud of his emixlpytaent, 
and wejirt with, all (he confidence ,pf,a 
young man,, found his arguments, apd 
his act of difplayipg them, made tojCally 
ineffedual by th^ , predetermination . of 
the King;, and ufed to. mention .thi$^4i^ 
appomtment as his firft ^:idQte,^g^inil 
iraioitx* :. ,;.,.. :.)..v . m;^ . 
: 'before he left Irdand he coii^iy^&^^z 
,4iforder^, a$ Jie thought,, ^bg^^^^jcv^^^ 



mu^h fruit« The origbal of diicafes T^ 
commonly dbfcure, Ahnoft-evcrybof 
eats as much fruit as he can gtt^ with-^ 
out any great inccHiveDieace. The dif^ 
eafe of Swift was giddinefs with deafneft^' 
which attacked, him from time to^ tune^ 
bogan TCFy early, purfucd him through^ 
Hfcn axtd ai laft fent him tathje grave 
deprived of rcafon. 

Being much opprefled at Moor-partU 
by this grievous malady,, he was advifed, 
to try his native air, and went td^ Ire-s 
land ; but, finding no benefit> returned 
to Sir William, at whofe houfe he coni- 
tinued his fhidies, and is knowQ to have 
read, among other books,. Cyprhin and: 
Jrenaus. He thought exercife^ of great 
ueceffity^ and ufed to wn, half a 
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Bole up and -dowA k mil ev^'^'twd 

It iaW]f^f^fthagfiie!!fbirt;'t^ mode 
ki whitfi hiti firft^ 'degrM if6» conferred 
left kisn b6 great' fbfi^nefr f<to^c)^eUnU 
vcrfityof DubKh) and thfesdRoiife-he re* 
Uved to become a Matter of j^tfA alOad 
ford. In the teftimHMaiai which he pro^ 
diicedy the wcurds of difgrace were dmtN 
ted^ and h<^ took his Mader's degree 
^ July 5^ 1692) with fuch receprioa and 
ttgard B8 fuHy contented him« 

WHle he fiTed with Temj)le^ he ufed 
to pay his mother atXeiGeflier aii yearly 
vifir* He travelled on fock,. onlefs feme 
violence c^ weather drove him into a 
waggon^ and air night he would go toe 
'a peoflty lodging, where he ]^\xtcivafe& 

^<e.^Sk 
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cleans flbects for fix-pence. i.Jhis pn^c- 
tipe Lord Orrery imputes to hb innate 
loyeof groiQiefs and , yulgacity v fpme 
may aXcribe k to his defire of fi;(4rveying 
iUumaixlife tbrouglv all its varieties ; and 
pthcrs^ pearl^apfr with equal probabiUty^j 
Xoa pailion wliichfeems to. have been cbcf 
iixed Jin his hearty the love of a fliilling.. 
In tiizie be began, to^ think that hij 
attendance at Moor-pack deferved fon^ 
other recompenfe than the , pleafure. 
however mingled with improvement^. oj 
Temple's converfationj andgrewfo im- 
patient,, that- (169^) he went away^ir 
^ifcontent^ . 

y.Tempk, ponfqious of Jiaying giyejT 

^ . re^ifipa for fonaplaint^ is liaid to have madi 

hiipi I^j>ut/Mafler of the FLolls iq Ire 
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land*^ which, 'Hc^ording^ to hi» kinC- 
ihatn'sf account, waa^ to office. Which ha 
ktic^ him nJoi alfle ta difcharge. Swift 
iherefbfe* Molved tO: enter, into the 
Church, in which he had at firft no 
higher hopes 'thaa of the< chapiainihip 
to the Fadory tt Li{bon ;. but being rt* 
ccftntnended totord Capel,^ he' obtained 
the pnebciid of Kilroot in Connorj of about 
k hundred pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made 
t companion like Swift fo neceffary, that 
he invited^ him back, with a prdmife to 
procure him Ehglilh. preferment,' in e3|- 
change for the prebend which he defired 
\iita torrefign* With this requeft Swift 
quickly complied, having perhaps equal- 
1y repinticd their fepamlorv, ^cci^ x^^^^^^ 



fivcil Oft togetibefi mth mutual (ktiSSx^ 
ii6tt t^ aad^ m th« £Dut ycar9 tbat piEtfled 
between his feti^xn and Tempfe's deaeh> 
it is probable that he wrote the Taie ef 

Swift b^n easlj to^tbink^ or tahope^ 
that he was a poet^ and wrote Findarick. 
Ddes te^Tenipk^tOktheKing, and tathe 
ibthenian Society^ aknot of d>rcure rneii^ 
iDthOb publifbed a periodical pamphlet oC 
abfwers to quefiions^ feot, w fu]f>pofed to- 
be ient^ by LettierSi. I have been 'tdld^ 
that Drydcn^ h^^ing peru&d- thefts 
ykikiy faid; " Coufin Swift^ you wilF 
^' never be i poet ;» and that'thb de*-* 
nunciarioQ was the niotive/)f Swift's pe^^ 
petual naalevGlence to Dryden*. 

/'■■■ ■ ■■■'■"^- ■" ■ ■■■■ h. 
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fn t^ ..Xempl^, die^y «0d left n 

fw wJgKMA.i.ii^ i,bado$t«taKi€d[ji ifc^ 
King Wy^imiy.A prpm|fe.,ipC. tl^e ^fivft 
prebend duat Aip^d b^. ¥^$aat aiC W*^^ 
mmfter <n: Cwte^bory*' :. ; ;; 

TbAt thH^ prgiiiYiie might 0Ot be ftoff* 
gdttco. Swift. 4ediQait<ed tfyfh^Kifig t])p 
pofthumous works with which he .W49 
iBtrailed; hut nekher the dedkatioiiy nor 
i)e|Mkme&: fistr the man wb^ci he oufe 
had ticatedwith confidence and fon4« 
neis#* reviyed in King ^ViUiam the re« 
xnembrance «f his promif^ Swift awhile 
attended the Court ; buit {^on found h^s^ 
Iblicitatifms hopelefs^ 

He was then invito by the l^arl of 
Berkley to accompany him into ItcUtid^ 



.J 

^n6 the ^ tofiubfy till - theirs nmvilr'at 

: 'DubliB^ HeTttien ibund tth«tK(9i€imJSf//j 

%4a irarfmiEtdcd-the-J^arl: tfea^ a-^cj^rgy- 

"*tn«ii' wte Ittofcai Tpro^ fo^-^tjary^', and 

had cbtainedttbe t^led'^ffMr Jiimfelf*) In 
*a man like Swift fuch cif^Umvcmtion 

•afiidiAiiconftaRcy mtift bave •excited vio* 

Sehtmiignatioti* « . - i .; 

-^ Bbt'h*'fatfyetnwireto.fufFerPt» Ljptd 
^Berkley ^Ad ttedifpo^ cf the dtuscty 
'^f Derpy; tod 4Swift exffc^ed to; obtuki 
•it; but by the fecretkry's Hffluence,fvp» 

pbCed to i^avi been fecurcd by a bribe, 
% wa9 beAowed on fbmebody elle ;; f^xid 

Swift was diiinified wki^ the^l^vingsi of 
^Ltracifr and Rathbe^n^in ;)iediope^of 
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Kfeath^ which tic^ther did not equal 
hltff the value of the deaficry, 
*' ArLafacor he increafed the patbchial 
dflty by fcading prayers on Wednefdays 
ttiid "Fridays, »d perforiited aR the 6f- 
€cei ef Ills pfofeffion with great deceiifcy 
and cxadftefs. y* 

'Soon after his fettlement at Laracor, 
ie invited to Ireland the unfottunkte 
'Stella, a ybung woman wf>ofe nfirtte was 
Johnfcto,* the daughter of the fteward of 
fit Willikna Temple, who. In cohfide- 
hftion of licr fathers virtuesi left her a 
tboufahd pounds. With her (Same Mrs* 
Dingleyi' whofe t^hole fortune was 
tw^rityifeven 'pounds a yeir for her life* 
With thefe Ladies he pafled his hours 
bf relaxation, and to them. Vvt o^tti^^ 
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Ilis bpfom^ l^ut tliey ntYGc vtC^ed m tW 
lame houfe^ npr'did he fee either virkbpuCj 
a witi]P!?fs. Tbe}^ lived at the Par&nage, 
yrbea Swift was away; and when he re« 
turned^ f^etnoved to a loc^ingj 4h to the 
l^oufe of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swift was not one of thofe minds 
vtbich aauize the world with early preg- 
aancy : ^is firft work, exQef^ his few; 
poetical Cflay^, was t|ie Dijfentions in 
Jsbem and Rome, jfuhllii^d^ijoi) i^ 
his thirty-fourth yc9iU After its ap« 
|>ciarance| paying a vifit te feme bifliop, 
^e heatd mratioii made isf the new pam* 
phlet thait Burnet had wiitten^ replete 
with political knowledge* When he 
ifeemed to doubt Burnett's xight to the 
^ork^ he was told by the Biihop, that 
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ht was a yotingmani and, itill perfifting 
to doubt, that he was a n)ery fojitive 
young 4natu 

Threfc years afterward (1704) was 
^\i\>X\i)A&iTb€l^al€(ifaTub: of this book 
xharity may be perfaaded to think that 
it might be written by a man of a pecu- 
liar xhar^er, without ill int-ention, biit 
it is certainly of dangerous ex^nple. 
That Swift wa^s its author, though it be 
juniverfally believed^ was never owned by 
kimfelf, nor very well proved by any evi- 
jdence^ but no other claimant can be 
produced, and he did not deny it 
when Archbilhop Sharpe and the 
Duchefs of Somerfet, by Ihewing it to 
the Queen, debarred him from abifliop- 
rick. 
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When this wild work firft raifed t 
,attejition of the publlck^ Sacheverc 
meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter hir 
by feemipg to think him the author ; b 
Smabridge anfvvcred with indignatio 
*^ Not all that you and I have in t] 
-^* world, nor all that ever we fliall hav 
** Ihoutd hire me to Write the Tale 

The digreffions relating to Wottc 
and Bentley muft be • corifeffed to difct 
rer want of knowledge, or want of ii 
tegrity J he did not under ftand the t\\ 
controverfics, or be willingly mifrepr< 
fented them. But Wit can fland i 
ground againft Truth only a little whiL 
The honours due to learning ha\ 
been juftly diftributed by the decifion c 
poIl€rit}\ 
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Tfje Battle of the Books h fo like the 
Combat des Livres, which the fame qucf- 
tkm concerning the Ancients and Mo- 
derns had produced in France, that the 
improbability of fuch a coincidence of 
thoughts without communication is not, 
in my opinion, balanced by the anony- 
mous proteftation prefixed, in which all 
knowledge of the French book is pe- 
remptorily difowned. 

For fome time after Swift was proba- 
bly employed in folitary ftudy, gaining 
the qualifications requifite for future 
tminence. How often he vificed Eng- 
land, and with what diligence he at- 
tended his pariihes, I know not. It was 
not till about four years afterwards 
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that he became a profeffed author, and 
then one year (1708). produced The Sen^ 
iiments of a Churck-of- England Man ; the 
ridicule of Aftrology, under th€ name of 
Bickerjiaff; the Argument againjl abolijl- 
'ing Chri/iianity ; and the defence of the 
Sacramental Teflm 

^he Sentiments of a, Church^cf- England 
Man 3s written with great coolnefs, mo- 
deration, eafe, and pcrfpicuity. The 
Argument againft aboUJhing Chrijlianity is 
a yjery happy .and judicious irony- One 
paifl&ge in it deferves to be feledted, 

*' If Chriftianity were once aboliihcd, 
" how could the free-thinkers, the ftrong 
*^ reafoners, and the men of profound 
^^ learning, be abk to find another fub- 

" jea 
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?^ jed: fo calculated, in all points, where- 
•^ on to difplay their abilities ? What 
^ wonderful produ<9:ions of wit Ihould 
** wc be deprived of from thofe, whpfc 
*^ genius^ by continual pra<ftice, hath 
" been wholly turned upon raillery and 
** invedlives againft religion,, and would 
*^ therefore never be able to fliine, or 
" diftinguilh themfelves, upon any other 
*' fubjeft ? We are daily complainuig 
** of the great decline of wit among us, 
" and would take away the greateft, 
" perhaps the only, topick we have left. 
** Who would ever have fufpefted Afgill 
♦* for a vvit, or Toland for a philofo* 
*' pher, if the inexhauftible flock of 
" Chriflianity haid not been at hand to 
" provide them with materials ? What 
B 3 ^^ cixNcv^t 
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•* other fubjed:, throvigh all art or na- 
** ture^ <x)uid haye prodticed Tkirial^for 
^ a profound author,, or furnilhed him 
^ witli readers ? It is^ the wife choice 
^,6f the fubje<9: that alone adorns and 
^ diftinguilhes the wrker.. For had an: 
'^ htrndred, fuch. pens as^. thefe been em- 
** ployed on the fide of religion^ they 
** Would have inunediately flink into^ 
*^ filence and oblivion." 

The reafonabknefs of a: Tefi is not 
bard to-be proved ;, but perhaps it muft 
be allowed that the gropes teft has not 
been chofen* 

The atteirtibn^ pafd to the papers 
publilhed under the name of Bickerjiojf^ 
induced Steele,^ when, he projedted the 
Tathr^ to. affume an appellation which. 
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had . already g^iaed poffeiHon „Qf ;tl;ie 
reader's notice. 

. In the year following, he wrote a PtO'* 
kcl f^r 'the Advancement r/ Rcligionj ad«r 
dreffedta Lady Berkley; by whofc kinfl^. 
oels it is not ualikely that he was adr, 
vanced- to his benefices. To this pror 
jeft, which is formed with great purity 
of intention, and difplayed with fprite-,^ 
linefs and elegance, it can only be ob- 
}ed:edr that, like, many projedls, it is, if 
not generally impracticable, yet evident- 
ly hopelefs, as it fuppofcs more zeal,. 
concord,, and perfeverance, than a view 
of mankind gives reafon for expedting* 
He wrote likewife tliisyear a Vindica* 
tion ofBickerJiaff'^. and an explanation of 
&n Ancient Prppkecyy which, though not 
B 4 com^^ 
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completed in all its parts, cannot be reea 
without amazement. 

Soon after began the bvify and im 

portant part of Swift's life,^ He wa 

employed (1710) by the Primate of Ire 

land to folicit the Queen for a remiflio 

of the Firft Fruits, and Twentieth Par 

to the Irilh Clergy,. With this purpoi 

* he had recourfe to Mr^ Harley, to whoi 

he was mentioned as a man ncglede 

and opprcfled by the laft mmiftry, b 

caufe he had refufed to co-operate wii 

fome of their fchemes* What he h: 

refufed, has never been told; what 1 

had fuffered was, I fuppofe, the excl 

lion from a biftioprick by the remo 

ftrances of Sharpe, whom he defcrib 

as ibe harmUfs tocl cf others hate, a 

7 \\\n5 
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whom he reprefents- as aftcrwardsT''^^^ 
for pardon. 

Harfey's defijgns atwi' finiation were 
filch as made him gitad of an auxiliary^ 
fiy weM qualified* for his fervifee; he 
therefore foon admitted him to famiKa-' 
rity,' whether ever to confidence fonie* 
have made a doubt ; but it would have 
been difllicult to excite his zeal without 
perfuading him that he was' trufted, and 
not very eafy to delude him by falfe 
perfuafionsfc 

He was certainiy adiBittctf to thoft 
meetings in which the firflr hints and 
original plan of adion are fuppofed to 
have been formed ; and was one of the 
fixteen Minifters, or agents of the Minif- 
try, who met weekly at each ot.hs.t'% 
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fcp^fes, aad wer^ upk^ by the name of 
Brciher. 

. B&ing not :>mj§aediately gjOQAd^ered as 
an obdyi;a|jeTpfy, heconverfc^ indifcri- 
ipinately with all the wits, • a-nd was yet 
the friencj pf-Stjeale ; who, hi tlie Tatlery 
which beg$n. in 17 lo, cpnfefle^.the ad- 
y^Qtages pf his converfation, ?nd men- 
tions fomethiiig contributed by him to 
his paper* . But he was* now immerging 
into political contravcrfy ; for the fame 
year produced the Exaviinery of which 
Swift wrote thirty- th^ee papers. In argu^ 
ment he may be allowed to have the ad* 
vantage ; for where a wide fy ftem of con- 
dufl-^andthewhx^leofapublickcharafter, 
is laid open to enquiry, the accufer having 
the choice of fadts, muft be very un/kilful 

3 '^^ 



it he does XKat prevail.;: but with rcgawi 
to wity I am afraid nont df Swift's pa* 
pers will .be. found equal to tbofe by 
which Addiion oppofcd binu 

Early in the next year he publtflicd ai 
fropcfai for coKre£iing, mprovwg, and 
afcertaining the Englijb tongue y in a Let- 
ttr to the Earl (d Oxford ;, written with** 
out much knowledge of the genei^al i)a^ 
ture of language^ and, without any ac» 
curate enquiry into the hiftory of other 
tongues^ The certainty, and ftability 
whicb^ contrary to all experience^ ba 
thinks^ attainable, he propofes to fecure 
by inftituting an acadeirQ^^ ; the decrees 
of which every man would have bcea 
willing, and many would have beea 
proud to-difobey,, and which, being te* 
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i^wed by fucccflivc ckdtions, woulicj iw 

a ihort time have differed fromitfelf. 

He wrote the fame year a Letter, to 
the 06lober Qubj a number of ToryGeiv- 
tlemen fcnt from the country toParlia^ 
Kamenty who formed themfelves into a 
club, to the number <rf about a hun- 
dred^ and met. to animate the zeal and 
mie the expedtations of each other^ 
They thought^ with g^eat reafon, thati 
the Mitiifters- were lofing opportunities ; 
that fufficient ufe was not made of the 
general ardouf of the nation;, they 
called loudly for more changes, and 
ftronger efforts ;. and demanded the pu- 
nilhment of part, and the difmiffion o£ 
•the reft, of thofe whom they confidered 

as publick robbers. 

TKdr 
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Their eagernefs wasjQot gratified by 
die Quecfl, or by Harley^, The Queea 
was probably flow becaufq ihe was afraid, 
2nd Harley was flow becaufe he was 
<ioubtful ; he was a Tory only by jpecef- 
fity, or for convenience.; and when .he 
had |)Ower in his hands, had no fettled 
purpofe for which heflioyld emp'oy it; 
forced to gratify to a certain degree the 
Tories who fupported hijn, but un- 
willing to make his reconcilement to 
the Whigs utterly defperate^ he corre- 

'tponded at once with the two expedants 
of tJie Crown, and kept, as has been ob- 
ferved, the fucceffion undetermined. Not 
knowing what to do, he did nothing; 

- and with the fate of a double-dealer, at laft 
he loft his power, but kept his enemies. 
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Swift feems ta have cdncirrred in opi* 
■jnioH with the October Club; btit it was 
^-xiOl 'iln Ills po^^r to qiaickcii the tardi- 
•nefs of Hark}^ whom he ftimulated as 
"much as he could, but with little efFedt. 
He that knows. not whither to go, is in 
no hafte to move. Hariey, who was 
perhaps not quick by nature, becamie 
yet more flow by irrefolution ; and was 
content to hear that dilatorinefs lamented 
as natural, which he applauded in him- 
felf ^s politick. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing 

"could be done ; and as they were not to 

be gratified, they mull be appeafed; and 

the conduft of the Minifter, if it could 

'hot be vindicated, was to be plaufibiy 
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Swift now attained the zenith of 

his political importances he publilhed 

(17 1 2) the Conduct of the Allies y ten days 

before the Parliament aflenibled^ The 

purpofe w^as to perfuade the nation to a 

peace, and never had any writer more 

fuccefs. The people, who had been 

amufed with bonfires and triumphal pro- 

cefEons, and looked with idolatry on the 

General and his friends, who, as they 

thought, had made England the arbi- 

trefs of nations, were confounded be- 

■ tween fliame and rage, when they found 

that mines had been exhaujledy and 

inillions dejlroyed^ to fecure the Dutch 

or aggrandife the Emperor, without any 

advantage to ourfelves ; that we had 

been bribing our neighboviis to ^^t 
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their own quarrel^ and that amongfl: oua 
.enemies we might number our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, o 
■which the nation was then firft informed 
that the war was uaneceffarilyprotradlei 
to fill the pockets of Marlborough ; a» 
that it would have been continued with 
•out end^ if lie .could Jaave continued hj 
.annual plunder. But Swift, I fuppoli 
^id not yet know what Jie has fine 
written, that a xrommiffion was draw 
which would have appointed him Gem 
i:al for life, had it not become ineffedlu; 
by the refolution of Lord Cowper, wl 
jefufed the feaL 

Whatever is received^ fay tlie fcbool 
is received in prrporiion to the recipier 
The power of a political treatife d 
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pends much upon the difpofition of the 
people; the nation was then combus- 
tible, and a fpark fet it on fire. It is 
boafted, that between November and 
January eleven thoufand were fold ; a 
great number at that time, when we were 
not yet a nation of readers. To its pro- 
pagation certainly no agency of power or 
influence was wanting. ' It furniflied ar- 
guments for converfation, fpceches for 
debate, and materials for parliamentary 
refolutions. 

Yet, furely, whoever furveys this 
wonder-working pamphlet with cool pe- 
nifal, will confefs that its efficacy wp.s 
fupplicd by the pafiions of its readers ; 
that it operates by the mere weight o 
C hift' 
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fads, with very little affiftance from tbe 

hand that produced them* 

This year (17 12) he publifhed his 
Refledlons on ike Barrier Treaty ^ which 
carries on the defign of his Condu6l of 
the Allies^ and fhews how little regard 
in that negotiation had been Ihe'wn to 
the intereft of England, and how much 
of the conquered country had fceen de- 
manded by the Dutch* 

This was followed by Remarks on the 
Bi/hop of S arum's Introduction to his third • 
Volume of the Hifiory of the Reformation i ' 
a pamphlet which Burnet publifhed as • 
an alarm, to warn the nation of thq ap- i 
proach of Popery. Swift, who feems : 
to have difllkcd the Bifliop with fome- 

thing 
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thing more than political averfion, treats 
Jiim like one whom he is glad of an op^ 
portunity to infult. 

Swift, being now the declared favou- 
rite and fuppofed confidant of the Tory 
Miniftry, was treated by all that de- 
pended on the Court mth the refpedl 
which dependents know how to pay. He 
foon began to feel part of the mifery of 
greatnefs ; he that could fay he knew him^ 
confidered himfelf as having fortune in 
his power, Commiffions, folicitations, 
-remonflxances, crouded about him ; he 
was expe(fled to do every man's bufinefs, 
to procure employment for one, and to 
retain it for another. In aflifting thofc 
who addrefled him, he rcprcfents him- 
felf as fufEciently diligent ; imd de^^Ytt.^ 
Cz ^^ 
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to have others believe, what he probably 
believed himfelf, that by his interpofi- 
tion .many Whigs of merits and among 
them Addifon and Congreve, were con- 
tinued in their places. But every man 
.of known influence has fo many peti- 
tions which he .cannot grant, that he mufl: 
neceflarily offend more than he grati- 
fies, as the preference given to one af- 
fords all the reft a rcafon for complaint. 
When I give away a place, faid Lewis 
XIV. Lmake un kundred difcontentfd^ and . 
•one ungratefuL 

Much has been faid of the equality 
jand independence which he preferved ^ 
.in his converfation with the Minifters, \ 

s 

of the frankncfs of his remonftrances, 
and the familianty of \x« frlendihip. 
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In accounts of this kind a few fingle in- 
cidents are fet againft the general tenour 
of behaviour. No man, howeverj can 
pay a more fervile tribute to the Great, 
than by fuffering his liberty in their 
prefence to aggrandize him in his own 
efteem. Between different ranks of the 
community there is neceffarily fume dif- 
tance : he who is called by his fupcrior 
to pafs the interval, may very properly 
accept the invitation ; but petulance 
and obtrufion are rarely producccl 
by magnanimity ; nor have often any 
nobler caufe than the pride of impor- 
tance, and the malice of inferiority. 
He who knows himfclf neccfiiirv may 
fet,. while that ncccffity lafts, a high 
. value upon himfclf; a?, in a lower con- 
C 3 ' ^\XNa^^ 
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dition, a fervant eminently Ikilful may 
be faucy; but he is faucy only becaufe 
he is fervule. Swift appears to have 
preferred the kindnefs of thofe that 
wanted him no longer ; and therefore it 
muft be allowed, that the childiih free- 
dom, to which he feems enough in- 
clined, was overpowered by his better 
qualities^ 

His difintereftednefs has been likewife 
mentioned; a ftrain of hcroifm,. which 
would have been in his condition ro- 
mantlck and fuperfluous. Ecclefiaflical 
benefices,, when they become vacant,, 
muft be given away ; and the friends of 
Power may, if there be no inherent dif- 
qualification, reafonably expedt them. 
Swift accepted (1713) the deanery of 
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St. Patrick, the bed preferment that his 
friends could venture to give him. That 
Miniftry was m a great degree fupported 
by the Clergy, who were iiot yet recon- 
ciled to the author of the Tale of a Tub, 
and would not without much difcontent 
and indignation have borne to fee him 
inftalled in an Englifh Cathedral. 

He refufed, indeed, fifty pounds from 
Lord Oxford ; but he accepted after- 
wards a draught of a thoufand upon 
the Exchequer, which was intercepted 
by the Queen's death, and which he re- 
figned, as he fays himfelf, multa gemens^ 
with many a groan. 

In the midft of his power and his po- 
liticks, he kept a journal of his vifits, 
his walks, his interviews with Minifters, 
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^ and quarrels with his fervant, and tranf- 
mitted it to Mrs. Johnfon aad Mrs. Ding- 
ley^ to whom he knew that whatever 
befel him was interefting, and to whom 
no accounts could be too minute. Whe- 
ther thefe diurnal trifles were properly 
expoicd to eyes w^hich had never re- 
ceived any pleafure from the prefence 
of the Dean, may be reafonably doubted : 
they have, however^ fome odd attradtion; 
the reader, finding frequent mention of 
camcs which he has been ufed to con- 
fider as important, goes on in hope 
of information ; and, as there is nothing 
to fiatigue attention, if he is difap- 
pointed he can hardly complain. It is 
eafy to perceive, from. every page, that 
though ambition preffed Swift into a life 
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cf buftle, the "wilh was always returning 
for a life of eafe* 

He went to take poffeffion of his 
deanery, as fooii" as he had obtained it; 
but" he was not fuffered to ftay in Ire- 
land more* than a fortnight before he 
was recalled to England, that he might 
reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Boling- 
broke, who began to look on one ano- 
ther with malevolence, which every day 
increafed, and which Bolingbroke ap- 
peared to retain in his laft years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from 
which they both departed difcontenfed : 
he procured a fecond, which only con- 
vinced him that the feud was irrecon- 
cilable ; he told them his opinion, that 
all was lojft. This denunciatiov\ \x2ls cckv- 
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tradifted hy Oinfoxd^ but Bplingbroke 
whifpered that he was right. 

Before this violent diflcntion had ihat- 
tered the Miniflry, Swift had publilhed, 
in the beginning, of the year (17 14),. 
TbeFublick Spirit of the Whigs^ in anfvve^ 
to ^he Crifis, a pamphlet for which Steele- 
was expelled from the Houfc of Com- 
mons, Swift was now fo far alienated 
from Steele as to think him no longer 
entitled to decency, and therefore treats- 
him fometimes with contempt, and fome- 
times with abhorrence^r 

In this pamphlet the Scots were men- 
tioned in terms fo provoking to that 
irritable nation, that, refolving not to be 
effended with impunity y the Scotch Lords 
.HI a bojdy demanded an audience of the 
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Queen, and folicited reparation. A pro-»- 
clamation was iffued,. in which three 
hundred pounds was offered for difco- 
very of the author^ From this florm 
he was, as he rtlzteSy fecund hy ajleight ; . 
ef what kind,, or by whofe prudence, is 
not known ; and fuch was the increafe 
of his-reputation, that the Scottifli iV^/zV/i 
affiled again that he would ^be their 
friend. 

He was become fo formidable to the 
Whigs, that his familiarity with the Mi- 
nifters was clamoured at in Parliament,- 
particularly by two men, afterwards of- 
great noHQy Ai/labie and Walpole. 

But, by the difunion of his great' 
friends, his importance and his defigns 
w'cre now at an end j and feeiu^ Kh fet- 
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vices at laft;ufclefs, h^ retired about June: 
(17 14);. into Berklhire^ where, in the 
houfe <^f a friend,. J)e wrote what w^S' 
ihea fuppreiJied, but has fince appeared 
vnd.ec the.t'ilik of Free^-Xhoiights an the. 
frefent .State, of Jffairs^ 
*: While- h^ .wa5 waiting in this retire- 
ment for events whic^. time or chance 
might bring tp pafs,. the death of the 
Queen broke down at once the whole 
fyftem of Tory Politicks; and nothing 
remained but to withdraw from the in> 
.piacabilityi of triumphant Whiggifm,. 
,and Ihelter himfelf in unenvied ob- 
fcurity,. 

The ^cqounts of his reception inJre- 
land,, giv.en by Lord Orrery and Dr. De- 
ian/^ are fo different, that the credit, of 
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"the writers, both undoubtedly veracious, 
<:anr!ot be faved biit by fuppofing, what 
I think is true, that thej^'fpeak of dif- 
ferent times. When Delany fays thtit 
he was received with kindncfs and pc- 
fpeft, he means for the firft fortnight, 
when he came to take legal pofleffion ; 
and when Lord Orrery tells- that he was 
pelted by the populace, he is ta be 
underftood of the time when, after the 
'Queen's death, he became a fettled r^- 
fident. 

The Archbifhop of Dublin gave him 
at firft feme difturbance in the exercifc 
of his jurifdidion ; but it was foon dif- 
<overcd, that between prudence and in- 
tegrity he was feldom in the wrong; 
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^and that, when he was right, his fpirit 
*dhd not eafily yield to oppofuion. 

Having fo lately quitted the tumult! 
iof -a party and the intrigues of a court, 
jt^ey ftill kept his thoughts in agitation, 
.as the fea flu&uates a while when the 
-ftorm has ceafed. He therefore filled 
fhis hours with fome hiftorical attempt^, 
.'relating to the Change of the Minijien 
r-and the ConduSi of the Minijlry^ He like- 
wife is faid to ha^e written .3, Hijiory oj 
the Four lajl Tears of ^een Anne^ which 
he began in her life-time^ and after- 
wards laboured with great attention, 
.,but never publiihed. It was afosr his 
/4eath in the hands. of Lord Orrery -and 
. Dr. King. A book under that title was 
, jpubliflied, with Swift's name, T^y Dr, 
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Lucas ; of which I can only fay, that it 
feenied by no means to correfpond with 
the notions that I had formed of it, 
from a converfation which I once heard 
between the E^l of Orrery and old 
Mr. Lexvis. 

Swift now, much ' againft his wiH, 
commenced Iriftman for life, and wa$ 
to contrive how be might be beft ac- 
commodjtted in a country where he x:on- 
fidered himfelf as in a ftate of exile. It 
feems that his firft fecourfe was to pie}:y. 
The thoughts of death ru(hcd upon him, 
at this time, with fuch inceffant impor- 
tunit)^, that they took pc^eiEon of his 
mind when he firft w^ked fpr many years 
together^ 
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He opened his houfe by a publick 
table two days a week, and found his 
entertainments gradually frequented by 
-more and more vifitants of learning 
•among the men, and of elegance among 
the w^omen. Mrs. Johnfon had left the 
country, and lived in lodgings not far 
, from the deanery. On his publick days 
ihe regulated the table, but always ap- 
peared at it as a mere guefl, like other 
Ladies^ 

On other days he often dined, at a 
ilated price, with Mr. Worral, a clergy- 
man of his cathedral, whofe houfe was 
recommended by the peculiar neatnefs 
^nd pleafantry of his wife. To this 
frugal m.ode of living, he w^as firft 
<lifpofed by qarc to pay fome debts 
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which he had contradted, and he con- 
tinued it for the pleafure .of accu- 
mulating money. His avarice, how- 
ever, was not fuffered to obftruft the 
claims of his dignity; he was fcrved ia 
plate, and ufed to fay that he was the 
poorefl: gentieman in Ireland that eat 
upon plate, and the richefl that liyed 
without a coach. 

How he fpcnt the reft of his time, 
and how he employed his hours of ftudy, 
has been enquired With hopelefs curio- 
fity* For who can give an account of 
another's ftudies ? Swift was not likely 
to admit any to his privacies, or to im* 
part a minute account of his bufinefe 
or h^s Icifure. 
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Soon after C1716), in his forty-ninth 
year, he was privately married to Mrs. 
Johnfon by Dr. Afhe, Bifliop of Clogher, 
^s 'Dr. Madden told me, in the garden. 
The marriage made no change in their 
mode of life; they lived in different 
houfes, as before ; nor did Ihe ever lodge 
in the deanery but when Swift was 
feized with a fit of giddinefs. " It would 
" be difficult,'* fays Lord Orrery, " to 
** prove that they were ever afterwards 
** together without a third perfon.** 

The Dean of St. 'Patrick's lived in a 
private manner, known and regarded 
only by his friends, till, about the year 
1720, he, by a pamphlet, recoriimended 
to the Irilh the ufe, and confequently 
the iiiiprovement, of their manufadture. 
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For a man to life the produftiens of his 
own labour is- furely a natural right, 
and to like beft what he makes himfelf 
is a natural paflion. But to excite this 
paffion, and enforce this rights appeared 
lb criminal to thofe who had an intercft 
in the Engliih trade, that the printer 
was imprifoned ; and,' as Hawkcfworth 
juflly ^bferves, the attention of the pub- 
lick being by this outrageous refentmcnt 
turned upon the propofal, the author 
was byconfequence made popular- 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a 
woman made unhappy Vy l^r admira- 
tion of wit, and ignominioufly diftin- 
^iflied by the name of Vanejfa, whofe 
conduct has been already fufficiently 
difcufled^ and whofe hiftot^ \% x.00 ^€X 

D 2 YXVQT^^ 
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Jcnown to be minutely repeated. She 
was a young woman fond of literature, 
-whom Decanus the Dean, called Cadenus 
by tranfpofition of the letters^ took plea^ 
fure in diredting and inftruding ; 'tilj, 
from being proud of his praife, Ihe grew 
ibnd of his^perfon. Swift was then 
about forty-feven, -at an age when vanity 
is fbrongly excited by- the amorous: at- 
tention of a young woman. If it 'be 
faid that Swift Ihould * have ' checked . a 
paffion.whiclvhe never meant to gratify, 
recourfe mnft be hard to that. extenua- 
tion which he lb much defpifed, men^re 
but men: perhaps however he did .not at 
firfl know his own mind, aad, as he^re-^ 
prefents himfelf, was undetermined. 'For 
Jii5 admiflion of her courtlhjp, and^hjs 
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Indulgence o£ her hopes after his niar* 
riage to Stella, no other honeft plea can 
be found, than that he delayed a dis- 
agreeable difcovery from tune to time, 
dreading the immediate burft of diftrcfs, 
and watching for a favourable moment. 
She -thought herfelf neglcdted, and died 
of difappointment ; .having ordered by 
her will the ppem to be publiflied, in 
which Cadaius had proclaimed her ex- 
cellence, and confefled his love. The 
effedt of the publication is thus related 
by Delany^ 

^' I liave good rcafon to believe, thnt 
" they both were greatly .ihocked and 
*^ diftreffcd (though it may be difFerenr- 
'* ly) upon this occafion. The Dean 
*^^made .a tour to the South of It^V^i^ -* 
D 3 ^^ ^^^ 
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'^ for about two months^ at this time, to 
^ diifipate his thoughts^ acid give place 
^* to obloquy. And Stella retired (upcm 
:*^ the earnefl invitation of the owner) 
'^ to the houfe of a chearful^ generous^ 
^* good-natured friend of the Dean's, 
** whom £he alfo much loved and ho- 
** nourcd. There my infc»rmer often faw 
>*^her; and, I have reafon to believe, 
** ufed his utmoft endeavours to relieve, 
^* fiipport, and amufe her^ in this iad 
** fituation. 

** One little incident he told me of, 
** on that occafion, I think I Ihall never 
" forget. As her friend was an hofpi* 
^* table, open-hearted man, well-beloved 
** and largely acquainted, it happened 
** one day tliat fome gentlemen dropt in 

4 ^^% 
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^ to dinner, who were ftrangers to Stel- 
^* la's fituation ; and as the poem of 
** Cadenus and Vanejfa was then the ge- 
" neral topic of converfation, one of 
" them laid, ^ Surely that Vaneffa mud 
*^ be an extraordinary woman, that could 
^* infpire the Dean to write fo finely 
" upon her/ Mrs. Johnfon fmiled, and 
^* anfwered, ** that Ihe thought that 
*' point not quite fo clear \ for it was 
** well known the Dean could write 
** finely upon a broomftick." 

The great acquifition of cfleem Jind 
influence was made by the Draper s 
Lsttcrs in 1724. One Wood of Wolver- 
hampton in Staffordihire, a man entcr- 
prifing and rapacicfus, hati, as is faid, 
hj' a prefcnt to the Dutchcf^i oi ^V^:.\^S^^t ^ 
• D 4 ^^ 
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obtained a patent empowering him to 
coin one hundied and eighty thoufand 
pounds of half-pence and farthings for 
the kingdom of Ireland^ in vrkich there 
was a very inconvenient and embarrafling 
fcarcity of copper coin ; fo that it was 
poflible to run in debt upon the credit of 
a piece of money. The cook or keeper of 
an alehoufe could not rcfufe to fupply a 
man that had filver in his hand, and 
the buyer would not leave his money 
without change. 

The project was therefore plaufiblc. 
The fcarcity, which was already great. 
Wood took care to make greater, by 
agents who gathered up the old half- 
pence ; and was about to turn his brafs 
into gold,, by pouring his treafures of 
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his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, 
finding that the metal was debafed to 
an enormous degree, wrote Letters, un- 
dcr the name of M. B. Drafter^ to fliew 
the folly of receiving, and the mifchief 
that muft enfue, by giving gold and fiK 
ver for coin worth perhaps not a third 
part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed; the new 
coin was univerfally refufed : but the 
governors of Ireland confidered refif* 
tance to the King's patent as highly cri- 
minal ; and one Whitflied, then Chief 
Juftice, who had tried the printer of the 
former pamphlet, and fent out the Jury 
nine times, till by clamour and menaces 
they were frighted into a fpecial ver- 
dict, now prefented th« Draf ier^ \ivxM 
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could not prevail on the Grand Jury to 

find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council 
publiihed a proclamation, offering three 
hundred pounds for difcovering the au- 
thor of the Fourth Letter. Swift had 
concealed himfelf from his printers, and 
trufted only his butler, who tranfcribed 
the paper. The man, immediately af- 
ter the appearance of the proclamation, 
(trolled from the houfe, and ftaid out all 
night and part of the next day. There 
was reafon enough to fear that he had 
betrayed his mafter for the reward ; but 
he came home, and the Dean ordered 
him to put off his livery, and leave the 
-houfe; " for," fays he, " I know that 
^* my life is in your power, and I will 
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^ not bear, out of fear, either your info- 
" lencc or neg%ence/' The man ex- 
cufed his fault with great fubmifEon, 
aad begged that he nxight be con- 
fined in the boufe while it was in his 
power to endanger his mafter; but the 
Dean refolutely turned him out, without 
taking farther notice of him;, till the 
term of infomvation had expired, and 
then received him again* Soon after- 
wards he ordered him and the reft of 
the fervants into- his prefence, without 
telling hb intentions, and bade them 
take notice that their fellow-fervaot was^ 
no longer Robert the butler; but that 
his integrity had made him Mr .^ Blake* 
ney^ verger of St» Patrick's ; an officer 
whofe inc(X]ie waa bctweea thvtq ^vvd 
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forty pounds a year, but he^ ftitt C( 
nued for fome years tafervc hisold m 
as his butler.:. 

Swift was known from thb tim< 
the appellation of Th^ Dean. He 
honoured by the populace as the el 
pion, patron, and inftruder of Ireh 
and gained fuch power as^ confid 
both in its extent and duration^ fcai 
any man has ever enjoyed without gn 
wealth or higher ftation. 

He was from this important year 
oracle of the- traders, and the idc 
the rabble, and by confequence 
feared and courted by all to whom 
kindnefs of the traders or the popv 
was neceflary. The Drapier was a £ 
the Drafter was a health; and w 
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jvay foever the- eye or the ear was turned, 
^me tokens were found of the nation's 
gratitude to the Drapier. 

■The benefit was indeed great ; he had 
refcued Ireland from a very oppr^^fSve 
and predatory invafion ; and the popu- 
larity which he had: gained he was dili- 
gent to keep, by appearing forward and 
zealous on ^ every occafion where the 
publick intcreft was.fuppofed to be ^in- 
-volved. Nor did he much fcruple to 
boaft his influence; for when, upon 
ibme attempts to regulate the coin, 
Archbifhpp < Boulter, then one of the 
Juftices, accufed him of exafperating 
the people, he exculpated himfelf by 
iayin^, " If I had lifted up my finger, 
." they would have torn you to ^kc^-^ " 
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But the pleafure of popularity wa4 
foon interrupted by domeftick mifery^ 
Mrs. Jobnfon^ wliefe converfatkm was to 
him the great foftenerof the ills of life, 
began in the y-ear of the Drapier** 
triumph to dedkie^ and two'^'^ars after* 
tvards was fo wafted with fifcknefs, that 
lier recovery was considered as hopelefs» 

Swift was then in En^and^ and had 
been invited by Lord Bolingbroke to 
pafs the winter with him in France; but 
this call of calamity haftehcd him to 
Ireland, where perhaps his preieiKe con« 
tributed to rieftore her to imparfeft and 
tottering health. 

He was now fo much at €zkj thai 
1(1727) be returned to England; where 
he colJefted three volumes of Mifcella- 
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aics in conjunftion with Pope, who pre- 
Sxcd a querulous and apologetlcal Pre- 
face. 

This important year fent likewife into 
the world Gulliver's Travels^ a production 
fo new and ftrange, that it filled the reader 
with a mingled emotion of merriment 
and amazement. It was received with 
fuch avidity, that the price of the firft 
edition was raifed before a fecond could 
be made; it was read by the high and 
the low, the learned and illiterate. Cri- 
ticifm was for a while loft in wonder; 
no rules of judgement were applied to 
a book written in open defiance of truth 
and regularity. But when drftindions- 
ctoic to be made, the part which gave 
leall pl«afiirc was that ^hicH dtfcu\i^"v 
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the tP^ing yiandj and that which gs 

moft di^uft mufl: be the hiftory of t 

Hpuybnbnms. 

Whik Swift was enjoy ing. the repu 
tiop of his new work, the news 
the King's death arrived; and 
kifled the hands of the new King a 
Queen three days after their acceffion 

By the Queen, when Ihe was Prince 
ke had been treated with fome diftir 
tion, and was well received by her 
l^r exaltation; but whether ihe ga 
hopes which Ihe never took care, to : 
tisfy, or he formed expedatbns whi 
Ihe never meant to raife, the event wj 
that he always afterwards thought * 
her with iiaalevolence, and particulai 
charged her with breaking her prom 
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of foincf medals which Ihe engaged to 
fend him* 

.I..km);sv not whether ihc had not, m 
her t-um, fome realbn for complaint. 
A Letter was fent her, not fo much cn^ 
treating as requiring her patronage of 
Mrs. Barber, an ii\g6nious Irilhwoman, 
who was then begging fubfcriptions for 
her Poems. To this Letter was fub- 
fcribed the n^mc&f Swifts and it has 
all the appearances of his di<3:ion and 
■fentiments; but it was not written in 
liis hand, and had fome little impro- 
prieties. When he was charged with 
this Letter, be laid hold of the inaccu- 
racies, and urged the improbability of 
the accufation ^ but never denied it : he 
fliuifles between cowardice and vera- 
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city, and talksr -big when he- 1 
nothing. •' •'* '' 

••' Hc'Teemed-dcfiroirs cnougli o'Precc 
mfiicing courtier, and endeavoiirtd 
gainf' the kindnefs of Mrs. Howard, 
Tnethbering what MrslMaiham had -p 
formed in- former time?; but his fl 
teiries were, like thofe of the other w 
linfiiccefsful ; the- Lady either Wan* 
■pelwer,' or had no ambition of poeti 
inntmbrtarlity. ' ■ 

He was feized not long afterwards 
a fit'of giddinefsy and again heard 
the'ii' knefs and danger of Mrs, Jol 
foh; • He-then left the houfe 6f Po] 
as it feems, with very little cercmoi 
iindihg that twh Jkk friends cannot h 

to\ 
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U^^tberi and did tiot write to him till 
he found himfelf at Chefler. 

'He returned to ai* home of forrow: 
poor > Stella was finking into the grave, 
and, after a languifhing delay of about ' 
j two months, died in her forty-fourth 
} year, on January 2&, 1728* How much 
he wilhed her life^ hts papers tell us ; 
nor can it be doubted that he dreaded 
the death of her whom he loved moft, 
aggravated by - the confcioufnefs • tliat 
himfelf had haftened it* 

Beauty and the jiower of pieafing, 
the greateft external advantages that 
^a'oman can defire or poflefs, .were fatal 
to the unfortunate Stella* The man 
whom Ihe had the misfortune ' to love 
was, as Delany obferves, fond of (v^^- 
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Jarity, ^nd defirous to make a m 
happinefs fpr Jiimfelfj out of the| 
fCourft of ^things and order of 
;dence* From the time of her 
in Irelaaid jie feems refolved to k( 
an his power^ and therefore hind 
match iufficiently advantageous, 
cuniulatiisg utnreafons^le de^iand 
pEeftar&ing conditions that oou! 
be performed. While ihe was 
owndifpofal he did Dot confider h 
fefEon as fecure ; rjefentment, am 
or ^a|)feice., J^igl^ fep^irate ther 
was thcjfefore xcfolv^ to make aj 
double fure^ and t-o appropriate ] 
a pi^ivalie^marriage, to which be 1; 
nexed the- ^exped^ation of all ^i 
iiires of perfcfl; frie»dihip, witho 
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wieafinefs of conjugal reftraint. But 
with this ftate poor Stella was not fatif- 
fied; ihe never was treated as a wife^ 
and CO the world ihe had the appearance 
of a Pxiiftrefs^ She liy«d fuUenly ony in 
hope that in time he would own and re- 
ceive her; but the time did not come 
till the change of his manners and de-- 
pravation of his mind made her tell 
-him, when be offered, to acknowledge 
her, that itwaj too late. She then gave 
up herfelf taforrowful refentment, and 
died by the tyranny of him by whom 
flie was in the higheft degree loved and 
honoured^ 

What were her claims to this excen- 
■trick tendernefs, by which the laws of 
Nature were violatW to retain her, cu- 
E 3. i\c&s>j 
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riofity will enquire; but hotv fhall it b 
gratified? Swift was a lover ; hiis ttfti 
moriy may be fufpeCted. Delany an 
the Irifli faw with Swift's eyes, an 
therefore add little confirmation. Thj 
ftie was virtuous, beautiful, and elegan 
in a very high degree, fuch admiratic 
from fuch a lover makes it very pn 
bable; butlhe had hot much literature 
for flie could not fpell her own lai 
guage ; and of her wit, fo loudly vaun^ 
ed, the fmart fayings which Swift hi 
collected afford no fplendid fpecimen. 
The reader of Swift's Letier to a Loi 
on bcr Marriage, may be allowed t 
doubt whether his opinion? of female e: 
cellence ought implicitly to be admr 
' ted ; for if his general thoi^ghts. on w( 
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en were fvic^ .aj5.he;.j^.xhil>its; a very 
;ti<3 feiiife in. a ir^^y^ woyld enraptijre, 
1.4 a.: very litde yirtue would aftoniili 
m. . Stella's fuprcmacy, t;^icrefore, 
asf perhaps only local ; Ihe was great, 
:caufc her affociate^ were little. 

In fome Reniarks lately publiilied on 
le Life of Swift,, this j.>iarriage' is men- 
3ned as fubulpus^ or dpuj>tful; .bur, 
as I poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told 
.e, related her melancholy ftory to Dr. 
leridan, when he attended her as a 
crgyman to prepare . her for. death; 
id Delany tells it not with doubt, but 
i\y with regret. Swift never mentioned 
*r without a figh. 

.The reft of his life ,was fpent in lic- 
.nd, in a country to which not even 
E 4 ^owvix 
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pqwer almoft defpotick> nor flattery al 

mod idolatrous, couM reeoircile hitr 

He fometiiAes wiihed to vifit England 

but always found fome reafon of delaj 

He tells Pope, ii> the decline of lift 

that he hopes once more to fee him 

httt if mty lays he^ we rnvjl party as a 

hiwi^n beings have parted* 

' After the death of Stella, his benev< 

knee was contra(3:ed> and his feverh 

eopafpcrated v he drove his acquaintan< 

from his table, and wondered why 1 

was deferted. But he continued his a 

tention to the publick,, and wrote fro 

time ta time fuch diredions,. admor 

uons, or cenfures, as the various C5 

gency of affairs^ m his opinion,, ma 

. pi 



proper ;'**hd Bathing fell froto^Wpert 

In a ftdrt jSoem on- tRe PVcibytenans, 
fhom he always regarded with detefta- 
ion, he bcftowcd one ftridture npoii 
JctCefworth,. a lawyer emindfit for his 
nfolence to the clergy, which,, from 
rtry confiderable reputation^ brou^ltt 
lim into immediate and univerfalcon- 
:empt.. Bettefworth, enraged at his dif- 
3;racc and loft, went ta Swift,, artd de- 
afiamled whether he was- the authbr of 
chat poem. ^ Mr. Bettefworth,*' an- 
ftvered he, " I was- in my youth ac- 
"■quainted with great lawyers, whoy, 
•* knowing my difpofition to fatire^ ad- 
'^Tifcd me, that,, if any fcoundrel or 
** blockhead whom 1 had- lam^oxv^i. 



^^'^opld.alk, lA^ y^fth^,. author. of this 
^* ^^/>^r, I ihould tell him that I vyas not 
"the author; and therefofe I^tell you, 
^^ Mr. Bettcfworth, that I am not the 
f^.^author of thcfe lines." . 

Bettcfworth was fo little fatisfied with 
t;his account, that he publickly profcffcd 
his jefolut;ion of a violent and corporal 
revenge ; but the inhabitants of. -St^Pa- 
trick'3 diftri(3: embodied themfelves in 
the Dean's defence ; and Bettcfworth. de- 
clared in Parliament, that Swift had de- 
prived him of twelve hundred poui;i.ds 
. a year. 

Swift was popular a while by another 

. mode of beneficence. He fet afide fpaac 

. hundreds to be lent iiji.fmall fums to 

the poorj from iiye fliillings, I think, 
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to five pounds. He -took.jvo.inteccft, 
and only required that, at repayment, a 
fmall fee' fliould be given to. the ac- 
comptant ; but he required that the day 
of promifcd payment flioukl Ipe exa(3:ly 
kept* A Icvere and punftilious temper 
is ill qualified for tranfaftions with th^ 
poor; the day was often broken, and 
the loan was not repaid. This nrlght 
have been eafily forefeen ; but for this 
Swift had made no proviiion of patience 
or pity. He ordered his debtors to be 
fueil. A fevere creditor has no popular 
eharader; what then was likely to be faid 
of him who employs the catchpoll under 
the appearance of charity ? The clamour 
againft him was loud,, and the.refent- 
ment of the populace. outrageous; l\e 
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Was therefore forced to di'op his i 
and own the folly of expeding p 
lity from the poor. 

His afperity continually inci 

condemned him to folitude ; and 

fentnient of foKtude iharpened h 

'fity. He was not, however, tot: 

ferted : fome men of learning, an 

wonien of elegance, often vifited 

ahd he wrote from time to time 

"verfe or profe; of his verfes he vy 

Jy gave copies, and is fiappofed t 

felt no difcontent when he faw 

printed. His favourite maxim wj 

h bagaUlle ; be thoi^ht trifks a 

fary part of life, and perhaps 

them neceflary to himfelf. It feei 

jpoffiblc to him to be idle^ and t 
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orders made it difficult ov dangerous tp 
be IcMig feriQuily ftudious, or laborioully 
diligent. The love ^f eafe is always 
gaining upon age, and be had one tempr 
tation to petty amufements |)eculiar tp 
Waifelf.; whatever he did, he was fur.9 
to hear applauded;, and fuch was his 
predoniinance over all th^t approached^ 
that all their applaufes were probably 
fincereu He that is much flattered, fooii 
learns t» flatter timfelf; wp:.are com- 
monly taught our d\ity by fcai; or fliame^ 
and how can they act upon the man whQ 
hears nothing but his own praifes ? 

As his years increafed, his fits of gid- 
iJinefg. a;nd deafnefs grew more frequent^ 
:and his deafnefs made converfation diffi- 
cult; they grew likewife more fcvere. 



:> 
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till in 1736, as be was writing a poeni 
called T'he Legion Clitby he was feized 
with a fit fo painful, and fo longcontii 
nued, that he never after thought it 
^Voper to attempt any work of thought 
or labour. 

He was always careful of his money j 
^ndwas therefore no liberal entertainer; 
but was lefs frugal of his wine than of 
his meat. When his friends of^either lex 
came to him, in expectation of a dinner, 
his cuftom was to give every one a Shil- 
ling, that they might pleafe themfclves 
with their provrfion. At laft his avarice 
grew too powerful for his kindnefs ; he 
would refufe a bottle of wine, and in 
Ireland no man viflts where he cannot 
drink. 



Having thus excluded converfation, 

and defifted from ft'u%, he had neither 

bufiriefs nor amufement; foT*Kavmgyiiy 
*,'•"'''' ■ .■ ' ' '.111 

feme ridiculous refoliition or rhad vow, 

determined never to wear fpefl:acles, hie 

could make little ufe of books in Kis 

later years : his ideas," therefore, being 

neither renovated by difcourfe ' nor In* 

creafed by reading, wore gradually 

away, and left his mind Vacant to the 

vexations of the hour, till at laft his 

anger was heightened ihtb*madnefs. 

He however permitted one book to 

be publiflied, which had been the pro- 

audlionof former years ; PoUuConver-- 

Cation, which appeared in 1738. The 

VireSf ions for Servants was printed foon 

ifrer his death. Thefc tvvo \iCi\{o\rcv^^^^% 



/» 
o 
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Ihcw.a mind inceffantly attentive^ 
when it w^ ^not -employed . upon 
4iings, b}ify. with minute <jccun 
Jt is apparent that^he muft have h 
;habit of noting whatever h« obf< 
for fuch a number of particulars 
never have been aflemfeled by the 
of recollection. 

. He grew more violent ; and hi 
tal powers declined till (1741) 
found neceffary that iegal gu; 
ihould be appointed of his perfc 
fort^june* He -now loft diftindtion 
^madnefs was compounded of ra| 
fatuity. The laft face that he 
was that of Mrs. Whiteway, and 
*ccafed to know in a little time 
•meat was brought Jiim cut into i 



fuls ; but he would never tcrbchJt wfarlb 
the fervant fl»id,=and.at laft,. after itirad 
ftood perhaps an hoor^ would oeat ^ it. 
walking; for. be continued ibiidd^bft^ 
and.was onhts feet ten hours a^day^r r 
Next year (174:^) he had att: mflaai-^ 
mation in his left eye, which, fwelled it 
to the fize of an egg, with boils in othef 
paits ; he was kept long waking .witll 
ch( pain, and was not eaiily Teftrained 
by five attendants from t;earbg out his 
5ye. 

. The tumour at laft fubfided; and % 
(hort interval of reafon enfuing, in which 
lie knew his phyfician and his famiij', 
jave hopes of hia recovery; but in a 
few days he funk Into lethargick ftupi* 
ikfj motionlefs, heedlefs, and fpeech-* 
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:lefi;r But it is faid^ that, after a j^carof 
total rlHtnoet ' when h fe .houiekeeper, on 
.t3ie-3otliix)f ..NavemboTi told him that 
^CiidfuiA bonfires and illuminations were 
preparmg to celebriite his birthday, he 
«nfur,cred, k u all folly ; they had better 
let if alohe^ . / . 

It is remembered that he afterwards 
iix>ke now aiid then, or gave fome inti-r 
matioh of a meaning ; but at laft funk 
into perfedl filence, which continued till 
about the endofOSober 1744, when, 
in his feventy^eighth year, he expired 
nithouta ftrugglc* 



WHEN 
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.WHEN Swift is confidcr^ed as an 
4iuthor, It is juft to eftimateJiis powers 
by -their efFe(fls^ In the reign of Queent 
Anne he turned the ij:ream of. pppul^- 
.rity againft the Whigs, and louft be 
icoiifefled to- have dilated for a tia\e 
the^political opinipns of the Englilh na? 
jtiop. In the fucceeding reign he deli- 
vered Ireland from plunder and oppref- 
iion ; and Ihewed that wit, confederated 
with .truth, had fu.ch force as authority 
ivas unable to refift. . He faid truly af 
himfeif, that Ireland ivas bis debtor. It 
was from the time when he firft began 
to patroniM the Irifti, that they tua^^ 



■ 
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date their richer and profperity. He 
•taught them firflf-to know their own in- 
tercft, their weight, and their ftrength^ 
^rid'gavethem fpirit to aflert that equa- 
lity with their fellow-fubjedbs to which 
rheyhaVe ever .fince been making vjgo- 
rdtl^- advances, and to claim thofe right* 
which they have flit lall eftablilhed. Nor 
.caii they be charged with ingratitude to 
their bencfaftor; for they reverenced 
him as a guardian, and' obeyed him a« 
a* cllftator. 

In' his works, he has given ver}' dif- 
ferent fpecimens both of fentiment and 
cxprcffion. His 'Tafe of a Tub -has little 
referfiblance to his other pieces. It ex- 
hiliits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, 
^ copjoufaeft of images, and vivacity 
jr ^^ 
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of didion, fuch as He afterwards never 
pofTefT&d, or never exerted; It is of z 
mbdt fo diftAift and* peculiar, tliat it' 
muil be confidered by itfetf*; what ti^ 
true of^that, is*not true of any thing elfe 
which he has written. 

In bis other-works' is-fbund an equable 
ttttour'of eafy Imguage, w4iich rather 
iricklcs than flows. Mis delight was in fim* 
plicity. That he has in his works no me- 
taphor*, as has-been (aid, is not true; but 
his few metaphors fetm to be received 
rather by neceffity than choice. He 
ihidied purity ; and though perhaps all 
his4ltu<itures are not exa<5t, yet* it is not 
often that folecifms can be founds and 
whoever depends on his authority rftay^ 
generally conclude himfelf fafe. Hfefett-- 
F 3 iLcticc^ 
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tcnces are never too much .dilated 66 
contrafted ; and it wilJL npt be eafy t& 
find any embarraffment in the eomjiriir 
cation of his clauff s,; any,iiaconfequeuce 
in his conneflrions^ or abrtipti^efs in hia 

tranfitions* ' . 

His flyle was well fuited to : bis 
thoughts, which are never fubtilifed by 
nice difquifitions, decorated by fparkling 
conceits^ elevated by ambitious hn* 
tences^or variegated by far-fought learnr 
ing. He pays no court to the paflions; 
he excites neither furprize nor admira- 
tion ; he always underftands himfelf, and 
his reader always^ underflands him : the 
perufer. of Swift, wants little previous 
knowledge*; it will be fuiEcient tljat he 
i^: acquainted with common words and 
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ccMiimon thiiigs;^ he iS neither required 
to mount elevatioh^^ nor fo explore pro- 
fundities ; bis paflage is always' on a 
kyel, along folid ground, without afperi* 
tics, without obftnl&ion. . ^ 

This eafy afndi fefe conveyance of 
meaning' it was Swift's defiw toattam, 
and for having attained he certainly de- 
ibrves p»aife, though* perhaps 5 not* thi6' 
higheft praife. Few purpofes' merely di- 
dadick, when fomething is to be told 
that was not known before, it isHrithe 
higheft degree proper, but againft^that 
inattention by which known tniths^are 
fuffered to lie negleded, it makes'.nd' 
provifion; it inftruds, but dees liotf 
pejfuade. ■ ' : ) 

F4 T^>j 



j^.hi^ QoUtical>cdvi^ation he was aflb- 
^^iafied witJi' the Whigij ; but Jic deferted 
thefft >jrhen they deftrted. their prihci- 
plesi 'jG^without ruDning into the xion«» 
trary extreme; he cpntinucd through- 
ovit -his-^ life to retain- the difpbfition 
wbict}, ^Ct afligns to the Churrb^qf^Eng*^ 
lqn4 f^A^ 9^ thinking commonly . with 
t^c \^c)¥^!.pf the,S(:al3e^. and.w^th. the. 
Tories ofr.thq Churelu 
l^^jW^^ ^ churchman, rationally 
^^\o}^s}^ l^e defired the profperity and- 
i^;iij:)t'4inedc the honour of the Clergy j 
Qjf. the Di^ntersr he did not wifli to in« 
ffinge the toleration, but. he oppofcd 
their encroachments. 

Of his duty as Dean he was very. ob-. 
fervant* He managed the revenues of 
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bis = church with exaft oeconomy;" and 
it is faid by Ddlany, that more money 
was, under his diredion, lald'^out in re- 
pairs than had ever been in the feme 
time fiftce its firft -eredtion. Of his 
choir he was eminently careflil; and", 
though he neither loved nor underftood 
mufick, took care that all the lingers 
were well qualified, admitting Tione 
without the teftimony of fkilfnl judges^ 
In his church he reftored the practice 
of weekly communion, and diftributcd" 
the facramental elements in the moft 
folemn and devout manner with his own 
hand. He came to church every morn- 
ing, preached commonly in his turn, 
and attended the evening anthem, that 
itr might not be negligently ^jttferK^^ii. 



dom foftened' 'by any= apjpcarance of 
gaiety; Mfe ftiafebernljr-Teafifted^ arty teri- 
dcticy ro laughter^. ■' '* '* ^ " . 
?rTo his dormfticks -'Tie -was- -naturally 
rough ; attd>man of a-rigordusf teriil^ei*^: 
with that? vigitaflce of. mJftud^ att^tition 
which '6is 'Works difcover, muft have 
been -a :mafler that f^w c6vild bear- 
3:hat he-was^difpofed to do h:s fervants- 
good, oii important bccafionsr, is no great 
mitigation;. bencfadiOft'Canib't but rare,* 
and tyranttiok peeviihnefo .is- perpetual^ 
He did -not J'pare theTdtvamfi-of others. 
Once, when he dined alone *with^this Ead: 
of Orrery, he faid^ of one that waited in* 
the roonn, Tfjatmnn /m!s, frnte we fat to 
ibe tahh^^omndtied fifteen faults. What 
the faults were, Lord Orrery, from whoiA- 
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1 heard the ftory, had not hcen attentive 
•enough to idifcover. 'My luimber may 
perbapsnot l3e^ca:aA. 

In his osconomy lie pt^diiBd ?a ipecti- 
iiar and ofFenfive parfimiwoyy without 
difg»ife lOT apoJogy. iThc pradlice of 
faviqg being once. necdSary/.becameha* 
i)itvial,.. and ^gi»wiirft ridiculous, and at 
laft detdlable^; . But iiis avarice^ though 
It might exclude pleafure, was never 
-fuffered to' ^croach upon his virtue^ 
He was frugal by inclination, but liberal 
by principle; and if the piwpofe t» 
«hich he <]eflined his little accumulsh- 
tions be remembered, with bi^ diftribu^ 
tion of occafional cbarky^ it will per- 
haps appear that be only liked one 
mode -of expence better than another:^ 
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and iavedfonfy that he might have foine- 
thing. tOc, give. Me' did n^ 'grow rich 
hy injuring his fuoctflcn', liut Itfy, bod} 
Jbaracor ' and the Deaneiy more Valuable 
than he found them. — With all this talk 
of Ilia covetoulhefs and generofitjjr, it 
ihould be remembered tihat he was iiever 
jich. The revenue of his Deanery wa« 
not much jnore than ieven hundred 
a. year. 

His beneficence was not graced with 
tcndcrnefe or civility.; he relieved with- 
out pity, and afHiled without kindnefs^ 
fb that thofe who were fed by him couW 
hardly love him. 

. He « made a rule xo himfcif to givi 
but one«piec6 at a timcj and thcrefoa 

alwayi 
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iiways ftored his pocket with coins of 
diiFereat value* ^ 
; Whatever he did, be feemed willing 
to do in a manner peculiar ^to hiinfelf^ 
without fufficiently confidering that j[in^ 
gularity^ as it implies a contempt of this 
general praflrice, is a . kind of d^nce 
which juftly provokes the hoftility of 
ridicule ; he therefore who indulgiss pc* 
■culiar habits is worfe than others^ .if he 
be not better. . i . 

Of his humour, a iioxy tojd biy Pppt 
may afford a fpccirpen* 

, f " Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way^ 
" riiat is miftaken, by ftrangers,. for ilU 
*^ nature.— 'Tis fo odd, that there's no 
" defcribing it but by fa^ts. Til tell 

* Spenc^. 



c^ 
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*• you one^ that fin^ comes int 

*^ head. One evening. Gar and i 

*^ to fee hiin : 3x>u kno;v how intu 

" we were ail acquainted. O2 

"** confiing in, ** Heyday, -gentlemer 

^ the Dodor), what's the nieani 

^ this vifit I How came you to 

" all the great Lords, that you 2 

^* fond of, to come hither to fee a 

'*' Dean f "-t— Becaufe we would 1 

" fee you than any of them. — * 

any one that did not know lb w 

I do, might believe you. But 

you are come, I mull get fome fi 

for you, I fuppofe." No, Dc 

we have fupped already. — " Su 

** already, that's impoiSblc ! w by 

^^ not eight o'clock yet. — Thai's 
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*' ilrattgc : but, if you 'had not fupped, 
** I muft have got .fo nething for you.-^ 
*^ Let mc fee, what .fliould I have had? 
*^ A couple of lobftetsj ay^ that would 
'* have doue very well 4 two fcillmgs — 
^ tafts, a ihilling : but you will d^iDk 
^' a glafsof wine with me, though you 
^' fupped fo much before your ufual ^ 
time^nly to i^are my pocket.?'*— No, 
we had rath^ talk with you than 
** drink. with you. — ^^ But if you had 
^' fupped with mt, |U| in all ireafon yovt 
^ ought to have done, you mull then 
*^ have drunk with me.^ — A bottle of 
** wine, two-fliillings — two and two is 
** four, and one is five.^ juft two-and- 
** fix-pence a-pidce« There,Pope, there's 
^ half a crown for you, and there's ano- 
G ** ther 
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*<*^thdr/fer you^ Sir;* for I M 
** any^thing^by you, I am deften 
^♦^Thfe'was all feid^and <lone 
**• xiftial ftrioufiicfs oh fuch o 
^* arid, in' fpice of every thing 
^* fay to the contrary^ he 
•* obliged iw to take tjiie moiie] 
- -^'Ih the-intcrcourfeof familial 
indoftged- his difpofition to 
•!and farcafm; arid thought hi 
jured if the licentionfnefs of hi: 
the freedom of his xzenfures, c 
tufonceof hts frolicks, was re 
rcptefled. He predominated 
companions with very high afi 
and probably <vrould ibeair^ n 
whom he could not predcmiit 
•give him advice i^as, in the fl 
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r'feiendvDeliny, to viuture ioffftakto bim. 
^Tkis Hcufltotoaijf ffupcriofrity foon grew 
. ^ itoa^ (klkate foc; truth ;i . and Swifts with 
?aUj iiis penetration,: allmvedr hinafelf to 
itbedelighted with low flattetyl -n? - 
. i-'On all common: occafiona^ hejlhfebi- 
tually^affeds a &fls of arrogar(c5e, ^nd 
I'.di^ittes rather tbaiipcrfuaxics*:. fPHi^ aii- 
' vfhoiitqitive and>aragiftepial language- 1^ 
::;cX]^aQjed ta/hc^Teceived-as^bisipeQuliat 
nnifidCid jocularity; but hcj apparently 
vjAattered; his row-nv arrogance -by aii? af. 
. . fiiitocd?predominajtioni ioi \ifbich lifcj was 
j:*'i jionical only to- thc;reffeiatfut j^ndrtp. the 
p;iybn»ffiv.ejLiyiiciaitIy ferioj^^ t-)-. 
jvo Hem toid/JftaDica) .with i great ftHi?ity, 
'T . and- .oddigbted in. idbing^vs^feftt rhc; : ic-new 
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himfelf to do welU He wa« therefbft 
captivated by the refpeAfuliillEiticeof^fl 
Aeady liftener, and told the fame tUlcHS 
tooofteiu i : • - '' 

He did not, however, <:\9km t^e HgtH 
^ talking alone; for it was his^ rAile, 
^hen he had fpokein a minute, to give 
Toom by a pauie for any other ipealcet 
Of time, on all occafions, fee was Ian 
exad; .computer, and knew the minutes 
required to every <»mmon operation^ 

It may be juftly fuppofed that- thefTc 
was w his converfation, what appearisf fc 
frequently in his JLetters, an afFe<9ati6fi 
of familiarity with the Great, an ambi- 
tion of momentary equality fought and 
enjoyed by the negle^ of thofe ceremo- 
nies which cuftom has eftabliflied as the 

bar- 
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IbfUTicrs^ between one order of focicty 
9nd anpther*^ This^ tranfgrcfSon of re- 
gularity was by himfelf and his admirers 
termed greatnefs of foul. But a great 
92ijui difdains to bold any thing by 
courtefy, and therefore never uiiirps 
what a lawful claimant may take away^r. 
He that encroaches on another's dignity^ 
puts himfelf in his power; he is cither 
icpelled with helplefs indignity, or en- 
dured by clemency and condefcenfion. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking 
if his Letters can be fuppofed to afTord 
any evidence, he was not a man to be 
either loved or envied. He feems to 
have wafted life in difcontent,. by the 
rage of neglefted pride^ and the lan- 
guilhmcnt of unfatisfied defire. He 
G 3 is 
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is =qlieililt)tis liflid faftidious, arrogant and 
rhiiHgrt ^At ; fc^ fcatcdy ' fpeaks' bf him-* 
fdf tiut with indignant? lamelitationiy op 
of S(heTS but 'with infolent ft^eriority 
wWti he" is gay, and with ' fefifgry com 
ttfrij^f' when he is glooniy. FVoni the 
liekcrs that pafs between him atid Pope 
itmig'lVt be inferred that they, with Ar- 
blithhot and Gay, had engroffcd all the 
uridcrftiinding and virtue of mankind, 
ihiit ■ their merits filled' the world ; or 
that there was no hope of more* They 
•fiieW' the age involved in darknefs^ 
nnd fhlde the p'^ure with fuUenemui- 
lation.' -^ .■'-'' '.?, 

When the Queen'is death drove hhn 
into Ireland, he might be allowed tb re- 
gret for a time the intercept ipn of his 

views^ 
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views, the extin^Hon of his hopeis, and 
his ejeftion from gay fcencs, iiiiportjant 
employment, and fpletidid friendships j 
but when time had enabled^ reafoa t}o 
prevail over vexation, the complain^, 
which at firft were natural, became ri- 
diculous becaufe they were ufelefs. But 
queruioufnefs was now grown habitual, 
and he cried out when he probablj' had 
ceafed to feel. His reiterated waillngs 
perfuaded Bolingbroke that he was really 
willing to quit his deanery for an Eng- 
lifti parifti; and Bolingbroke procured 
an exchange, which was rejefted, and 
Swift ftill retained the plcafure of com- 
plaining, 

• Thegreateft difficulty that occurS;^ in 

analyfmg . his charadier, is to . difcover 

G 4 b^ 



l^iy^ what depravity <>f iiEitelkd: ir« took 
d^Ught ia rQValviog idcas^ from whicfat 
almoA every ctfibeiDtmad %ifi]f3i.¥sUh, 
4ifg|ui|. The ideas? of pleafiice^: ey^& 
vrhca cnmina]^ may-^icite: dsLe.imagi^ 
Bation ; but what haS: di&aft^,, deformity^ 
and filtli^ upon which the thoughls can 
be^aUured to dwell ? J)elai»y i^ wiUing 
to think that Swift's mind wu not much 
tainted. with this grofs corruption before- 
hiplong Yifit to Pope, He does not qonfi-^ 
der how he degrades his hero, by making 
him at fifty-nine the pupil of turpitudje> 
^nd liable to the malignant influence of 
an afcendant mind... But the trutk isy 
that Gulliver had defcribcd his 21(iltpot 
before the vifit, and he that had formed 
thofe images bad oothing filthy to kairii«> 
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r baw 'h«aie pvea ?he cbara&er of 
Swift «kS he' e^bibits; jarimielf to my j^r-- 
0eptk>it ;i hm now letf aneth^p be heard 
nrfio know him' better } Dr. I>elany^ after^ 
&>i]g:aicq^imiitan6e^'de£^^ hiccwco Lord 
Orrefy/ m rii^rfe terms^ . :' ^ 

*^ My Lordy when -your confides 
^Swift's fiBgular, pecuii^r,^ and moftf 
"variegated vein of wic, alw^s rightlj» 
•* intended (akhougb net always fok* 
^ rightly dire&ed)^. deligluful inv many 
''']feiftaiiQ€$> and falutary^.eyen where it'». 
** moft offenfive ;. when you confider his 
*^ ftpid truths his. fortitude in refilling 
*^Oppreffion* and arbitrary ^power;. h» 
^'fidelity in.friendihip, his fincer© lov» 
^ and zteA for religion, his uprightneft 
." ifl- making right refolutions, 2Lsvd biv^ 
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*f fis»dineff^ in 'adhering to^tbeito ; iits 
^^du^ofhfs churchy its choir/ its cDCSet^' 
^ noihyi ^and it6 mcome; his attdntibn 
^f. to all thofe-that preached in bisca^ 
^ftiiedral^ in order tO'their amendmi^nt 
*^ in pronunciation and ftjrlej' as aifb 
l^rfaist remarkable attention to the inte«^ 
if^reft of his rucceflbrs, preferably^ tt> 
<*^ His own prefent emoluments ; inirfnt* 
^i/cifcle patriotrfm^ even to a country 
^* which he did not love; his very va- 
^ rious^ well-devifed, well-judged, and 
** extenfive charities, throughout his 
f* Kfe, and his whole fortune (to fay 
^< nothing of his wife's) conveyed to the 
*^ fame chriftian purpofes at his death j 
*^ charities from which he could enjoy 
' *' no 
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^^;iiQ ;.Itoitiour> adrantagc^ or &us£ac* 
*^. tioip^ of any- kind m this world. 
** When yoii confidcr his iromcal and* 
*>chumor0Ui^ as well a^ his ferious 
^•fehemesji- for the promotion of mie 
ffitcligion bnd virtue; his fuccefs iri 
♦*^folicil!mg for the Firft Fruits and 
Wt Twentieths, to the uaifpeakable bene* 
tf'&rt>f the eftablilhed Church of Ire- 
^land; and bis* felicity (to rate it no 
^fc higher)!: in giving occafion ' to the 
, ^-building of fifty new churches in 
ftr'Londbo* 

y^f^ All this ' confidered, the chancer 
^xt)(f his life will appear like that of his 
f^iwritingS; they will both bear to be 
^^-Mro-eonfidered and re-cxarained with 
0:: ' ^ ^^ \5wt 
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*^ iMr utmftft .stfteatioii^ an4 ^ gl wafj 
*^ cover Ai^w beauties; and.citcell 
•♦ ttppn> every e^aminatioii. . 
.) -f^ Xheyi.^vill. bear to be confidei 
*^ the fun, in which the brightnel 
"hide the blcmiihes|. and whenev 
" tulant igpof^nce, pride,, malice^ 
*' lignityj or envy, interpofes to* 
^ or fully his- fame, I will take upc 
** to prom)U|i6ce thfat the eclipfe wi 
«< laft long.. 

*^ To conclude — no man eve? 
" ferved better of any country 
<^ Swiftf did of bis.. A fteady, j 
*^ v^ri«g, inffexible friend ; a wi 
^i w»tjchfuli and a faithful counf< 
•^.undep Diany fevere trials and I 
3 — 
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** perfecutions, to the manifeft hazard 
*' both of his liberty and fortune. 

" He lived a bleffing, he died a be- 
** nefadtor, and his name will ever live 
■**:ah*honQur to Ireland."' • 






fN 
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IN the Poetic^ WprJ^ of ..Dr.Sjsrift 
there k not much upon which .thc/cri- 
lick can cx^rcife his powers. They^arc 

' of m humourous, almoft always light, 
jaud have the qualities which recpm- 
mend (uch compo&ions, eafinefe and 
g4ety% They are, for the moflf part, 

..what: their author intended* 'Jh^dic- 
;tioB is cocred, the numbers a^re fi^t^th^ 
and the rhymes exad:. Xh^re/^14oni 

: occurs a hard*laboured c^pv^f&of^^-pr a 

; > redundant epithet; all his vef&^:e^ni« 
pUfy his own definition of a SPS9^Ay^^3 

they 
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th^ confift of proper words in proper 
places. ^ *-\:: 

To divide this CoUeaion into clafles, 
and fliew how fome pieces are grofs, 
and fome are trifling, would be to tell 
the reader what he knows already, and 
to 'find faults of which the author 
' ^uld not be ignorant^ who certainly 
wrote often not to his judgement, but 
his humour. 

It was faid, in a Preface to one of 

the Itifli editions, that Swift had never 

'-been known to take a fingle thought 

-'^ifirdm any writer, ancient or modem. 

^*TVii is not literally true; but perhaps no 

■"' Witet can eafily be found that has bor- 

^'^<fbWcd-fo little, or that in all his excel- 
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•Jenctes ^nd all His defeats has fo wc 
maintained his claim to be confidcred : 
«r}ginaL 



• 
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JOHN GAY, defccnded from an 
old family that had been long ia 
|>bffdnaa of the maxiour of * Gbldwor- 
thy in Devonshire, was born in 1688, at 
or near Barnftaple, where he was edu* 
•cated by Mr. Luck, who taught the 
Jchool of that town with good reputa- 
tion, and, a little before he retired froth 
it, publiihed a volume of Latin and £ng- 
Klh verfes. Under &cfa a mafler he was 
Kkely to form a tafte for poetry* Being 

* GolJworffy does not apf^tar la tbsi FUlarc . 
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born without profpedtof hereditary riches, 
he was fent to London in his youth, and 
placed apprentice with a filk mercer. 

How long he continued behind the 
counter, or with what degree of foftnefs 
and dexterity he received and accommo- 
dated the ladies, as he probably took no 
delight in telling it, is not known. ..The 
report is, that he was foon weary*, of 
either the reftraint or fervility of his oc- 
cupation, and ealily petfuaded his mailer 
to 'difcharge him. , . • . . ; . . • w 
- Thedutchefs of Monmouth, remark- 
able for inflexible perfeverance in her 
demand to be treated as a princefs, in 
1712 took Gay into her fervicc as f^crc- 
t;ary : by quitting, a fhop for fuch fer- 
viCQ he might; gaip mfure, but he cer- 
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tainly advanced little in the boaft of in- 
dependence. Of his leifurc he made (a 
good ufe, that he publiihcd next year 
a poem on Rural Sports y and infcribcd it 
to Mr. Pope, who was, then rifing fall 
mto reputation. Pope was pleafed with 
the honour; and when he betamc ac- 
quainted with Gay found fuch attrac- 
tions in his manners and converfation, 
that he fcems to have received him into 
his inmoft confidence ; and a fricndlhip 
was formed between them which lafted 
to their feparation by death, without 
aay. known abatement on either part. 
Gay was the general favourite of the 
whole affociation,of wits ; but they re- 
garded him as a play -fellow rather than 
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8[ partner^ and treated him with trxovt 
ibndnefs than relpedt 

Next year he publifhed The SS^eph^rcTs 
Week, &x Englilh Paftorals, in which the 
images are drawn from jreal life., fuch as 
it appears among the rirflicks in parts 
of England remote from London. Steele 
in fortie papers bf the Guardian had 
praifed Ambrofe PhiKps as the Paftodl 
writer that yielded only to Theocritus, 
Virgil, and Spenfer* Pope, who had 
alfo publilhed Paftorals, not pleafed t© 
be overlooked, drew up a comparifbn 
of his own compofitions with thofe of 
Philips, in which he covertly gave him- 
felf the preference, while he feemed to 
difown it. Not content with diisi he! 
js fuppokd CO ha¥C incited Gay to write 
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ifee Siep:h^r4'^ Week, to fkcWy that if ir 
be neceflary.to copy nature wifh minuter 
nefs, ruBal life muft be exhibited fucb 
as grpifnef^ and ignorance have made it^ 
So far the plan was reafonable ; but the 
^aftqrals- are introduced by zProemSy, 
jvritten with fuch^ta^ion as they co^ld 
;itt^in of obfolete language,, and by con* 
f^squc^ce in^a ftile that was never fpoken 
nor written in any age or in. any place. 
. E^t the efFeft of reality and truth 
became confpicuous, even- when the in- 
tention was tO'lhew them, groveling and 
degraded. Thefe Paftorals* became po^i 
pular, and were read with delight as juft 
reprefentations of rural manners^ and oc- 
(nipatioBS by thofe who had no mtereft 

A3 ^5s^ 
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in thcl rivalry -of the poets, nor 
teijgeof tKe critical difpute. 
• In 1 7 1 3 he brought a c 
called The Wife of Bath upon the 
btit it received no applaufe ; he j 
it, however ; and feventecn years 
having altered it, and, as he th 
adapted it more to the publick 
he offered it again to the ^ town 
though he was flufhcd with the 
of the Beggar^s Opera, had the r 
cation to fee it again rcjedtedi 

In the laft year of queen Anne 
Gay was made fecretary to the 
Clarendon, ambaffador to the cc 
Hanover. This was a ftation tl 
turally gave him hopes of kindne 
every party ; but t\vft.Q^ctw'^ de; 

3 
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an end to her favours, and he had dedi- 
cated his Shepherd's Week to Boling- 
broke, which Swift confiderfed as the 
crime that obftrudted all kindnefs froni 
the houfe of Hanover. 

He' did not, however, omit to im- 
prove the right which his bffice'had 
given him to the notice of the royal 
Family. On the arrival of the princefs 
of Wales he wrote a poem, and obtained 
fo much favour that both the Prince and 
Princefs went to fee his What d'ye call it^ 
U- kiftd of mock-tragedy, in which th'c 
images were comick, and thse aftion 
•grave; {b that, as Pope relates, Mr. 
'Cromwel, who could not hear what was 
faid; was at a foft how to' reconcile the 
' A 4 ' \^M^\<L't 
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laughter of ihc audience with tlie foJcm- 
nity of the fcene. 

Of this performancp the value cer- 
tainly is but little; but. it waj one of 
the lucky trifles that give plcafurc by 
novelty, an^ was fo much favoured by 
the audience that envy appeared againft 
it in the form of criticifni ; and Griffen 
a player, in conjundiion with Mr. Theo- 
bald, a man afterwards more remark- 
able, produced a pamphlet called the 
Key to the What d^ ye call it ; which, fay3 
Gay, calls me a blockhead^ and Mr. Popf 
a knave. 

But Fortune has always been inconftant. 
Not long afterwards (1717) he endea- 
voured to entertain the town with Three 
Hours after Marriage i a comedy written, 

^& 
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as there is fufficient reafoh for helieying,* 
by the joint ^iifiiftance of Pope, and Ar- 
butbnpt^ One purpofe of it was to bring 
into contempt Dr. Woodward the Fpffi^ 
lift, a man not really or juftly eon- 
temptible* It had the fate which fuch 
outrages deferve : the fcenc in which 
Woodward was direftly and apparently 
ridiculed, by the introdudipn of a mum- 
my and ^ crocodile, difgufted the au* 
dience, and the performance was driven 
piF the ftage with general condemnar 
tion. 

Gay is reprefented as a man cafily in- 
cited to hope, an4 deeply deprefled 
when his hopes were difappointed. This 
is not the charadter of a hero ; but it may 
laturally fupply fomething more gene- 
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rally welcome, a foft and civil compa- 
nion. WHoever is apt to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleale them ; 
but he that believes his powers ftrprig 
enough to force their own way, com- 
monly tries only to pleafe himfelf. • 

He had been fimple enough to ima- 
gine that thofe who laughed at the Wht 
iTye call it would raife the fortune of its 
author ; and finding nothing done, funk 
into dejeftion. - His friends endeavoured 
to divert him. The earl of Burlington 
fent him (171 6) into Devonlhire; th^ 
year after, Mr. Pulteney took him to 
Aix ; and in the following year lord Har- 
court invited him to his feat, where, 
during his vifit, the tvv'o rUral lowr^ 
* *' ' were 
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were killed with lightning, as is parti- 
cularly told in Pope's Letters. 

Being now generally known,' he pub-' 
iiftied (17^0) his Poems by fubfcription 
with fuch fuccefs, that he raifcd a thou- 
fand pounds; and called his friends to 
a confultation, what ufe might be beft 
made of it. Lewis, the fteward of lord 
Oxford, advifed him to intruft it to the 
funds, and live upon the intereft ; Ar- 
buthnot bad him intruft it to Provi- 
dence, and live upon the principal; 
Pope dire^ed him, and was feconded 
by Swift, to purchafe an annuity-. 

Gray in that difaftrous year * had apre- 
fent from young Craggs of forrie South- 
fea-ftock, and once fuppofed hiimfdf to 
be mailer of twenty t\iO\3f^^tv& ^o>\xv$ia. 
' • , * Spencc. 
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His friends perAiaded him to (bll faif 
fhare ; but he dreame4' Qf dignity and 
fplendour^ and could not bear to ob- 
&niQ, his QVfTL fiwtune* He was then 
Importuned to fell as^ much as^ would 
pux:Ghafe an. hundred a yeat for life,, 
ivbicby fays Y tntotiy will make ym fare (^ 
a clean JhirP and ajhoulder ofniution every 
day. This counfel was rejedled; the 
profit and principal wer^ loft, and Gay 
funk under the calamity fo low that his 
life became in danger.^ 

By the care of his friends, among 
whom Pope appears to have fl\ewn par- 
ticular tendemefs, his h^talth was re- 
ilored ; and, returning to his fludies, he 
wrote a tragedy called The Captives, 
which he was inyited to re^d 1?efore thf 



prmcefs x>f Wales* When the hour 
^ame, he faw rhe princefs and her ladies 
all in eKped:atibn, and advancing with 
a'everence^ too great for 2iny other atten- 
tion^ Aumbled at a itool, and falling for>- 
wards, threw down a v^ighty Japan 
fcreeri. The princefs ilarted, the ladiesT 
fcrcamed^ and poor Gay aftler all the dif- 
turbance wasitill to read his play* 

The fate of 5fi5^ Captives ^ I know not ; 
!>ut he now thought himfelf in favour^ 
and undertook (1726) to write a volume 
of Fables for the iihproverrieht of the 
yoiing diike <3f Cumberland; For this^ 
fie IS fald to have been pi^nufed a 
reward, which he had doubtlefs mag- 
nified with all the wild eipefitations of 
andig^ceand vanity« 

* It was z£ked at Drury-Lane la \^'^\* 
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Next year the Prince and Princefs 
became King and Queen, and. Gay was 
to be great and happy; but upon the 
fettlement of the houfehold he found 
himfelf appointed gentleman uftier to the 
princefs Louifa. By this offer he thought 
himfelf infulted, and fent a meflage to 
the Queen, that he was too old for the 
place. There feem to have been many 
machinations employed afterwards in his 
favour, and diligent court was paid to 
Mrs. Howard, afterwards countefs of 
Suffolk, who was much beloved by the 
King and Queen, to engage her intereft 
for his promotion; but folicitations, 
verfes, and flatteries were thrown away; 
the lady beard them, and did nothing. 

All 
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All the pain which he fuffered from 
the negleft, or, as he perhaps termed it, 
the ingratitude of the court, may be 
fuppofed to have, been driven away by 
the unexampled fuccefs of the Beggar*s 
Opera. This play, writtep in ridicule 
of the mufical Italian Drama, was firft 
offered to Gibber and his brethren at 
Drury-Lane, and rejefted ; it being, 
then carried to Rich, had the effedt, 
as was ludicroufly faid, of making Gay 
rich^ and Rich ^^zj. . 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader 
cannot but wiih to know the original 
and progrefs, I have inferted the rela- 
tion which Spence has given in Pope's 
words. 
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*' Dr, S'.vift had been obferving once 
*^ to Mr. Gay, what an odd |>retty fort 
^^ of a thmg a Newgate Palloral might 
** make. Gay was inclined to try at 
^^ fuch a thing for fome time ; biot after- 
*^ wards thought k would be better to 
*^ write a comedy on the fame plan. 
^^ This was what gave rife to the Brg- 
^^ Z^^^ Opera. He began on it ; and 
^ when firft he mentioned it to Swift, 
^^ the dodor did not much like the pro* 
*^ jeft. As he carried it on, he Ihewed 
** what he wrote to both of us, and wc 
*^ now-and-then gave a corredion, or a 
^ word or two of advice;, but it was 
^^ wholly of hiy own writing. — ^Wheh it 
i^m done, neither of us thought it 
^^Btad fucceed. — We fhewed it toCon- 
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** grevc; who, after reading it over, 
'^ faid,- It wduM either take greatly, or 
" be 'damned cdnfoundedly.— We were 
" all, at the firft night of it, irt great 
^^ imcertainty of the event ; till we were 
'' ^ery much encouraged by overhear-* 
'^ ing the diike o( Argyle, who fet in 
•* -the next bdx'^o us, fay,^* It will do — 
^'it'muft doi^-I fee it in the eyes of* 
^*.lhem/* This wad a good while before 
** the firft A& was over, and io gave us 
*' cafe foon ; for that duke (belides'his 
^ own good tafte) has a particular 
** knack, as any one now living, in dif- 
** covering tiib tafte of the publick. He 
** was quite rrght in this, as trfual ; the 
*^ gdod nature of the audience appeared' 
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" ftronger and ftronger every adl, 
** ended in a clamour of applaufc." 

Its reception is thus recorded in 
notes to the Dunciad: 

'* This piece was received with grc 
** applaufe than was ever known. Bef 
•^ being adted in London fixty-thrcec 
*^ without interruption, and renewed 
*^ pext feafon with equal applaufe 
*^ fpread into all the great towns of E 
*^ land; was played in many placei 
*^ the thirtieth and fortieth time ; 
*^ Bath and Briftol fifty, &c. It n 
*^ its progrefs into Wales, Scotland, 
** Ireland, where it was performed tv 
*^ ty-four days fucccffively. The la 
*^ carried about with them the favoi 
i^ fangs of it b fans^ and koufes \ 
I 



%^ 
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^ furnilhed with it in fcrcens. The feme 
*^ of it was not confined to the author 
*^ only. The perfon who adted Polly, 
** till then obfcure, became all at once 
** the favourite of the town ; her pic- 
** tures were engraved, and fold in great 
" numbers ; her Life written, books of 
*^ letters and verfes to her publiflied, 
*^ and pamphlets made even of her fay- 
** ings and jcfts. Furthermore, it drove 
** out of England (for that feafon) the 
** Italian Opera, which had carried all, 
** before it for ten years." 

Of this performance, when it was 
printed, the reception was different, ;ic* 
cording to the different opinion of its 
readers. Swift commended it for the 
excellence of its morality, w ^ ^\^c^ 
B z ^ ^^ 
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that, placed all kinds of via i« tUJtrutipJt 
and mofi odiius lighfi but othiirs, wd 
aa^ong them Dr. Herriog, afterwards 
archbiihop of Canterbury, cenlured it at 
giving encouragement not only to vice 
but to crimes, by making a highway- 
nun the hero, and difmiifing him at laft 
unpuniihed. It has been even faid that 
after the exhibition of the Beggar^ s 
Opera the gangs of robbers were evi* 
dently multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exag« 
gcrated. The play, like many odbers, 
was plainly written only to divert, with- 
out any moral purpofe, and is therefore 
not likely to do good; nor can it be 
conceived, -without more fpeculation than 
^[||MM]iire^ or admits, to be produftive 
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ofinuchlefrij.. HighwayMGben aiidrihsowft^ 

mingle in any elegani! diverfion ; nor k k 
poSihh.ior any one to iiloaginfi rtbitihe 
may roir with fafcty, becaufe hefeeV 
Macheath reprieved upon. the flagcw :: : 
Tfeis Qbje&ioG howerier, or fome (fthei 
rather jpalkical than morale ob^bbd 
fuch preralfence^.'thai: 'ivhen Gay pro* 
duced a fecond part under the nAmeof 
Poily^ it was* prohibited by the Lord 
Cbamherlam^. and he was forced; : to 
recompenfe, his repulfc by a fubifcrip* 
tion, winch is ikid to^have bi^n :£> jbibitf4 
rally beftowed, that what he c»t]*dvO|H 
pTc&an ended in) profit. , The ^; p^bt 
lication lyas fo much favoured^ thfid 
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though the firft part' gained him foto 
hundred pounds^ near thrice as much 
was the profit of the fecond. 

He received yet another recompenfe 
for this fuppofed hardihip, in the affec- 
tionate attention of the duke and dutchefs 
of Queenlbury, into whofe houfe he was 
taken^ and with whom he paffed the re- 
maining part of his life. The * duke, 
confidering his want of ceconomy, un- 
dertook the management of his money, 
and gave it to him as he wanted it. But 
it is fuppofed that the difcountenance of 
the Court funk deep into his heart, and 
gave him more difcontcnt than the ap- 
plaufes or tendemefs of his friends could 
overpower. He foon fell into his old 

* Spcncc* ^ ..cv 
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diftemper^ an habitual colicky and lan- 
guiihedy though with many intervals of 
eafe and cheerfulnefs, till a violent fit 
at laft feized him^ and hurried him to 
the grave, as Arbuthnot reported, with 
more precipitance than he had ever 
known. He died on the fourth of De- 
cember 173a, and was buried inWeft'- 
minfter Abbey. The letter whicjj brought 
an account of his death to Swift was 
laid by for fome days unopened, becaufe 
when he received it he was impreft with 
the preconception of fome misfortune. 
* 'After his death was publiihed a fecond 
volume of Fables more political than 
the former. His opera of Jchslles was 
a£bed, and the profits were given to two 
' vMow fifterSj who inherited v^Wt. Vfc\^^x^ 
B4 ^^ 
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gs his lawfu]: heirs; for hedied wkh< 
a will, though he had gath^ri^..'^' ti^ 
thoufand pounds. There have appea 
likewife under his name a comedy cat 
the Diftrejl Wife^ and ±tReb^arfai 
Gotbaniy a piece of hujnour, . 
. The charader given kim, by Popt 
is thisy that he ivas a natural mfiify iv. 
out dcfigriy who /poke what be ib^u^ 
andjujt as be thought it ; and that be i 
of a timid temper^ and fearful of gi*i 
offence to the great j which caption h< 
ever, fays Pope, was of no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated % 
high. He was, as I once heard a fen 
critick remark, of a tower, order. 
had not in any great degree the t 
divinior, the dignity of gpnius, M 
-^ Spencc. ^ ^^j^ivTx^ 
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, iowcvtf muft -be jaUcwedicii tfab- author 
of a new fpeciex^ ^jcolnpofiti6ti> though 
it be iiot of the Jrigfaeft kibd. ^ We owe 
to Gay the Ballad Opera; a. mode of 
comedy which : at firft.u'a* fuppofed 
to. dtHght only; by its hoVeky, but ha$ 
now .by thc.expericicc o£ half a century 
been found, fo well accommbdated' to the 
difpofition of a |)Gpular audience, that it 
is likely to keep long po&ffion of the 
flage* Whethct this new drama was the 
prodvi& of judgement or of luck^ the 
praife of it mv& be given ta the tnven<' 
tor.; and tliere fare many writers read 
with more reverence, to whom fuch me^ 
rit of originality cannot be attributed; 
His firft peisfbrmance, the Rural 
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executed ; it is never contefmptible^ nor • 
ever excellent. The Fan^ is one of tbofc 
mythological fidions which antiquity de- 
livers ready: to the hand^ but which, 
like other thmgs that lie open to every 
one's ufe, are of little value. The at- 
tention naturally retires from a new tale 
of Venus, Diana, and Minerva. 

His Fables fecm to have been a fa- 
vourite work ; for having publiflied one 
volume, he left another behind him. Of 
this kind of Fables, the authors do 
not appear to have formed any dif- 
tinft or fettled notion. Phaedrus evi- 
dently confounds them with Talesy and 
Gay both with Tales and Allegories. A 
Fable or Apologue j fuch as is now under 
ca/}/zderation, feems tobe^ istits g<snutnc 
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ftatc, 2L narrative in which beings Irra« 
tional, and fometimes inanimate, arborei 
hquuniuvy mn ionium f era y are, for the 
purpofe of moral inftrudtibn, feigned to 
aft arid fpeak with human intcrefts and 
pajQions. To this defcription the com- 
pofitions of Gay do not always conform. 
For a Fable he gives now and then a 
Tale or an Allegory ; and from fome, by 
whatever name they may be called, it 
will be difficult to extraft any moral 
principle. They are, however, told with 
livelinefs; the verfificatioil is fmooth, 
and thediftion, though* now-and-then 
a little conftrained by the nieafure or the 
rhyme, is generally happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it 
chims: it is /pritely/vanoxxs, ?cadL^V."v- 
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fant« The^ (yii^aSt is of that kmd'\YKich 
Gay was by.wtjtare qualified. to adorn r . 
yet fome of his decorations may be 
jufkly wilhed .away.- An honeft black- 
fmith might have done for Patty, what 
is pcrformedby Vulcan, The appearance 
of Cloacina is naufeous and fuperfluous;. 
a flioeboy could have been produced 
by the cafual cohabitation of mere mor-< 
tals. Horace's rule is broken in both 
cafes; there h no dignus vindice nodus ^ 
00 difficulty that required ^y fiiperna*- 
tural interpoficion.. A patten may be 
made by the h^mmec of a mortal^ and 
a baftard may be dropped by a human 
ilrumpet. Ongr^at occafions, and on 
iinall> th€ mind is repelled by ufelefs and 
^/'/>drei2r faliehood. . . 
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Of ki&idtle PoeoiA 'thepubikk^vidge^; 
ment feeina to be right'; they are neither/ 
mach iiefieemsdy ;ndr ^totally defpifad^ 
Thofaithatipleafe leaft at^ i^e piftsss: 
to which Gulliver gave oeaafioo ; for who • 
cm much delight in die echo of an- 
\mnatural fi&ion ? ^ 

l>A7ff^ is a counterpart to Amynu$^^ 
BiyiiPaJ:(^r Ficb, and other trifles of ttei 
fame kind, eafily imitated, acrd iinwor«>. 
thy of imitation. What the Italians 
call comedies from a happy conclufion. 
Gay calls a tragedy from a mourn- 
ful event, but the ftile of the Italians 
and of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
fomething in the poetical Arcadia fo re- 
mote from knpwn reality and fpecula- 
tive poilibiJit/, that we can nt\et Iw^- 
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port its reprefentation through a 
work. A Pafioral of an hundred lines 
may be endured; but who will hear of 
iheep and goats, and myrtle bowers and 
purling rivulets, through five ads? 
Such fcenes pleafe Barbarians in the 
dawn of literature, and children in the 
dawn of life; but will be for the moft 
part thrown away, as men grow wife, 
and nations grow learned. 
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WILLIAM BROOME wasbom 
in Chelhire, as is faid, of very 
mean parents. Of the place of his 
birth, or the firft part of his life, I 
have not been able to gain any intelli- 
gence. He was educated upon the 
foundation at Eaton, and was captain 
_of the fchool a whole year, without any 
vacancy, by which he might have ob- 
tained a fcholarihip at. King's College. 
•Being by this delay^ fuch as is faid to 
have happened very rarely , fu^^\?cwKvx^- 
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red, he was fent to St, John's Colleg 
the' -contributions of hiTTricnds, w 
he obtained a fmall exhibition. 

thispplleg^ be lived for fome 
;c fame Chamber with the ^ 
known Ford, by whom .1 have forn 
focatd j'him defcribfed. as'a contr^ 
fcholar itid a *ineTC '•Arerfifycr, \ 
quainted with life, asad uttikilful iH' 
verfation. His addiftion to metre 
then fuch, that his companions f 
liarly called him Poet. When he 
opportunities of mingling with i 
kind, he cleared himfelf, as Ford ] 
wife owned, from great part of 
fcholaflick ruft. 

He appeared early in the world 
tr:in{laxov of the Iliads into profe 
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conjunction with Ozel and Oldifworth. 
How their feveral parts were diftributed 
is not known. This is the tranflation 
of which Ozel boafted as fuperior, in 
Toland's opinion, to that of Pope : it 
has long fince vaniflied, and is now in 
no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mn Pope, who 
was then vifiting Sir John Cotton at 
Madingly near Cambridge, and gained 
fo much ^f his efteem that he was em- 
ployed, I believe, to make extradts from 
Euftathius for the notes to the tranflation 
of the Iliiid:; and in the volumes of 
poetry pul)lifhed by Lintot, commonly 
called Pope's Mi/cel/iwiesy many of his 
tarly pieces were infcrtcd, 

A 2 V<^^^ 
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firca^ in the cote *x ii^ ; bat rfnir fe 
aoc able a> aicerraiji eke cevccsl ibarcs. 
The mreiligcnce wbich. ft.WarfcrtDa 
covikl HOC 2£ird me, I obcooed finon 
J^k* Langtoo, to wiuxa Mr.SpGzce Itsd 
imparted it. 

Tbe price s^ which P<^ pc Rx h afe d 
ihrh a&ftasce was three hiofidred pooxsds 
[>^ki to FtotOD^ and fire hundred to 
Bfocmc, with as many oc^ies as he 
v/ztktcd for his friends^ which amoonted 
to one hundred more. The payment 
made to Fenton I know luit by hearfay ; 
Broome's is very diftindly told by Pope, 
in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, accordmg to 
Hope's own eftimate, Broome was nn- 
kiodly treated. If four books oould 
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merit three hundred pounds, eight and 
all the notes, equivalent at leaft to four, 
had certainly a right to more than 

Broonie probably confidered himfelF 
as injured, and there was for fome time 
more than coldnefs between him ■ and 
his employer. He always fpoke of 
Pope as too much a lover of money,, 
and Pope purfued him with avowed 
hoftility ; for he not only named him 
difrefpedfully in the Dunaad^ but 
quoted him more than once in the 
Bathos^ as a proficient in the Art of 
Sinking; and in his enumeration of the 
different kinds of poets diftinguiibed for 
the profound, he reckons Broome 
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among the Parrots who repeat anoiber^i 
fuords in fuch a hoarfe; odd tone as 
ffiakes them feem their own. I have 
been told that they were afterwards .re- 
'conciled; but I am afraid their peace 
was .without friendfliip. 
'■ He .-afterwards publiflied aMifcellany 
of Poems, which is inferred, with cor- 
yeftions, in this compilation. 

He never rofe to very high dignity 
in the churgh. He was fome time refior 
of Sturfton in Suffolk, where he married 
a wealthy widojv ; and afterwards, when 
the king yifited Cambridge. (1728), 
became Doctor of Laws. He was 
{1733) prefented .by the Crown to the 
redory of Pulhm in Norfolk, which 
X he 
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he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, 
given him by the lord Cornwallis, to 
whom he was chaplain, and who added 
tlie vicarage of Eye in Suffolk ; he then 
refigned Pulham, and retained the other 
two. 

Towards the clofe of his life he grew 
again poetical, and amufed himfelf with 
tranflating Odes of Anacreon, which he 
publiihed in the GentUmarCs Magavdne^ 
under the name of Chejier. 

He died at Bath, November i6, 1745, 
and was buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid 
that he was a great poet, it would be 
unjuft to deny that he was an excellent 
verfifyer; his lines are fmooth and fo» 
Horous, and his diftion U feVc^^xsji ^V^- 
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gant. His rhymes are foitietimes un- 
fuitable; in his Melanchcly he makes 
breath rhyme to birth in one place, and 
to earth in another. Thofe faults occur 
butfeldomj and'he had fuch, power of 
words and numbers as fitted him for 
■ tranflation ; but, in his original works, 
recolledtion ftems to have been his bu- 
linefs more than invention. His imita- 
tions are fo apparent, that it is part of 
'^his reader's employment to recal the 
verfes of fome former poet. Sometimes 
ke copies the Tnofl popular writers, for 
Ibe feems fcarcely to endeavour at con- 
cealment; and fometimes he picks up 
fragments in obfcure corners. His lines 
to Fenton, 
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Serene, the fting of pain thy thoughts 
beguile. 

And make affliftions objefts of a fmilc ; 
brought to my mind fomc lines on the 
death of queen Mary, written by Barnes, 
3f whom 'I ihould not have expedted to 
find an imitator ; 

But thou, O Mufe, whofe fwect nepen- 

thean tongue 
Can chariji the pangs of death with 

death lefs fong^; 
Canft Jiinging plagues with eafy ^thoughts 

beguile. 
Make pains and tortures ohje^s of a 

fmile. 

To deteifl his imitations were tedious 
.nd ufelefs. What he takes Vvt fe\^Q?n\ 
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makes worfe; and he cannot be juftiy 
thought a mean man whom Pope chofe 
for an affociate, and whofe co-operation 
was confidered by Pope's eneniies as fo 
important, that he was attacked by Hen- 
ley with this ludicrous diftich : 

Pope came off clean with Homer; but 

they fay 
Broome went before, and kindly fwept 

the way. 
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CHRISTOPHER PITT, of 
whom whatever I fhall relate, more 
than has been already publiihed, lowc 
to the kind communication of Dr. War- 
ton, was born in 1699 at Blandford, the 
fon of a phyfician much efteemed. 

He was, in 1 714, received as a fcholar ^ 
into Winchefter College, where he was 
diftinguifhed by exercifes of uhcommoa 
elegance; and, -at his removal to New 
College in 17x9, prefentqd to the ^lec- 
tors, as the product qf hH private and 
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voluntary ftudies, a compleat verfion of 
Lucan*s poem, which he did ifiot then 
know to have been tranflated by Rowe. 

This is an inllancfe of early dili- 
gence which well deferves to be recorded. 
The fuppreffion of fuch a work, recom- 
mended by fuch uncommon ciircttm* 
ftances, is to be regretted. ' It is indeed 
culpable, to load libraries with fuper- 
fluous books ; but incitements to early 
excellence are never fuperfluous, and 
from this example the danger is not 
great of many imitations. 

When he had refided at his College 
three years, he was prefented to the refto- 
ry of Pimpern inDorfetlhire(i722), by 
his relation, Mr. Pitt of Stratfeildfea in 
Hamplhire; and,l:efigning hisfellowfliip, 
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•cwitinued at Oxford two years longer, 
till he became Matter of Arts (1724). 

He probably about this time tranf- 
lased Vtda's Art of Poetryy which Trif- 
tram's elegant edition had then made 
popular. In this tranflation he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf, both by its general ele- 
gance, and by the fkilful adaptation of 
his numbers to the images exprefled ; a 
beauty which Vida has with great ardour 
enforced and exemplified. 

He then rietired to his living, a place 
very plpaiing by its fituation, and there- 
fore likely to excite the imagination of 
a poet ; where he paffed the reft of his 
life, reverenced for his virtue, and be- 
loved for the foftnefs of his temper and 
the eafinefs of his manucis. 'ft^^cix^ 
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.flrangers he had fomethingof the fcho- 
lar's timidity or diftruft ; but when he 
became familiar he was in a vtry high 
degree chearful and entertaining. His 
general benevolence procured general 
refpedt ; and he paffed a life placid and 
honourable, neither too great for the 
kindnefs of the low, nor too low for the 
notice of the great. 

At what time he compofed his Mif- 
cellany, publilhed in 1727, it is rot 
•eafy nor neceffary to know : thofe which 
have dates appear to have been very 
early productions, and I have not ob* 
ferved that any rife above mediocrity. 

The fuccefs of his Vida animated 
him to a higher undertaking; and in 
his thirtieth year he publilhed a ver- 
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fion of the firft book of the JEatid. 
This being, I fuppofe, commended by 
his friends, he fome time afterwards 
added three or four more ; with an ad- 
vcrtifement in which he reprefents him- 
felf as tranilating with great indifference, 
and with a progrefs of which himfelf 
was hardly confcious. 

At laft, without any further conten- 
tion with his modefty, or any awe of 
the name of Dryden, he gave us a 
complete Englilh Eneid, which I am 
forry to fee excluded from this collec- 
tion. It would have been pleafing to 
have an opportunity of comparing the 
two bed tranflations that perhaps were 
ever produced by one nation of the fame 
author. 
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Pitt engaging as a rival with Dry den, 
naturally obfcrved his failures and avoid- 
ed them ; and, as he wrote after Pope*s 
Iliad, he had an example of an exadt, 
equable, and fplendid verfification. With 
thefe advantages, feconded by great dili- 
gence, he might fuccefsfuUy labour par^- 
ticular paflages, and efcape many errors. 
If the two verfions are compared, per- 
haps the refult would be, that Dryden 
leads the reader forward by his general 
vigour and fprightlinefs, and Pitt often 
Hops him to contemplate the excellence of 
a fingle couplet ; that Dryden's faults are 
forgotten in the hurry of delight, and 
that Pitt's beauties are negle&ed in the 
languor of a cold and liftlefs pecufal; 
that Pitt pleafcs the criticks and Dry- 
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den tlic people ; that Pitt is quoted, and 
Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation 
which this great work defervedly con- 
ferred ; for he left the world in 1 748, 
and lies buried under a (tone at Bland- 
ford, on which is this infcription : 

In mcmoiy of 
Chr. Pitt, clerk, M. A. 

Very eminent 

for his talents in poetry ; 

and yet more 

for the imivcrfal candour of 

his mind, and the primitive 

jdrnplicity of hi« manners. 

He lived innocent, 

and died beloved 

Apr. 13, 1748, 

aged 48. 
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^•^HE Life of Dr. P ARNEL L ii 
a tafk which I fliould v?ry wil- 
lingly decline, fince it has been lately 
written by Goldfmith,'a man'of 'itlch 
variety of powers, and fuch felicity olf 
performance, that he always feeined to* 
do beft that which he was domg ; a man 
who had the art of being minute with*' 
out tedioufnefs, and general without con-' 
fufion; whofe knguage was copious* 
without exuberance, exaift without con- 
ftraint, and eafy without weaktvtfe. 
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What fuch an author has told^ who 
would tell again ) I have made an ab« 
ArsiBt from his larger narrativej andihall 
have this gratification from my attempt, 
that it gives me an opportunity of 
paying due tribute to the memory of a 
departed genius* 

Ts 7«^ yip^ h^ Bccmfcay. 

THOMAS PARNELL was the 
fon of a commonweakhfinan of the fame 
name, who at the Refloration left Con« 
;^leton in Chelhire, \(here the family 
had been eftabliihed for feveral cen-* , 
turies^ and, fettling in Ireland, pur? . 
chafed an eftate, which, with ^s 
lands in Cheftire, defcended to the pqet^, , 
who was born at Dublin in 1679 ; and,. ^ 
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after the ufual education at a grammar*^ 
ichool^ wa» at the age of thirteen ad-- 
mitted into the College,, where, .in 1700,, 
he became mafter of artsj;. and was the 
fiune year cNrdained a deacon^, thougb 
imder the oanonioal age, by a difpenfa^ 
li^n frooLthe biihop of Derry.. 

About thuee yeara afterwards* he wa$< 
made a prieii ;. and in 1 7.05 Dr.Aflie,^he 
bxftop of Qc^her^ conferred upon htm 
tkc. archdeaconry of Clogher., About 
the £une tkne he married Mrs^.Anne. 
Xfinclun,, aa. amiable lady^. by whom he 
had two fons wha died young,, and a. 
daaghter who-longfurrived hinw 

At the ejedion of the Whigs,, in tHe 
did of queen Anne's reigp, Pamell was 
perfuadcd to change his patty ^.tvox. m\^^ 
A z ^^^ 
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out; much cenfurc from 'thofe whom he 
forfook, and was received by the neWini- 
niftry as a valuable reiriforcemerit. When 
the earl of Oxford was told that Dr. 
Pamell waited among the croud in the 
outer room^ he went, by the peffuafion 
of Swift, with his treafurer's ftaff m his 
hand, to enquire for him, and. to bid 
him welcome ; and, as may be inferred' 
from Pope's dedication, admitted hitn 
as a £Etvourite companion to his convi* 
vial hours, but, as it feems often to 
have happened in thofe timeS' tot3ie.fa-. 
vourites of the grciat, without attentibni 
to his fortune, which indeed was in : no* 
great need of improvement. . /. 

Parnell, who did not want ambkbn^ 
or vanity^ was dcfiro\is to make himfelf r 
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confpiciuxri^ and to Ihewhow worthy he 

was of high prefefmenri: as- he thought 

himfel^ qualified to become :a:popul£nr 

preacher, he ■ difplayed his elocution 

with great fuccefs in the-; 'pulpits r. of 

London ; but the Queen's death* piitting 

an end to hiet-expedtationSy abated hisf 

diligence: and Pope r^prefents him as. 

falling from that timb into. intemperance 

of wine. 'iThat •!» his latcer life he was 

too much a lover of^ the. bottle is jsuotde^: 

nied ) but I hiave l>eard it- imputed . tO; 

a caufe- mofe likely to obtaiff/fdrgivDp; 

nefs from mankind, the untimely death * 

of a darling fon; or^ as others tell,- t&e 

lofsof his wife, who died (1712) in th*e£ 

midft of his expeditions^ - • .1 ^ 'r' 
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He was mm to derive evcrf fiituf e 
addkioo to his prefenneots fiocahis per* 
total istereft with his private friends^ 
and he was not long unregarded. He 
was warmly recommended hy Swift to 
aichbiihc^ King, who gave him. a pre- 
bend in 1713; and in May 1716 pre* 
Icnted him to the vicarage <^ Finglas^ 
in the diocefe oi Dublin^ worth four 
hundred pounds a year. Such notice, 
from (iich a raan^ inclines me to believe 
that the vice of which he has^ been 
aecufed was not grofs> or not noto« 
rbus. 

But hb profperity didnot laft long. 
His endy whatever was its caufe^ was 
now approaching. He enjoyed his pre- 

ferment 
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ferment Iksle more than i year; for i^i 
July 1 7^7, ia his tbirtjr-«eighth year, 
he died at Chefter> on his way to Ires 
land. 

He feems to have been one of thofe 
poets who take delight in writing. He 
contributed to the papers of that time, 
and probably publiflied more than he 
owned. I^ left many compofitions be^ 
hind him, isi which Pope feledted thofe 
which he thought beft, and dedicated 
them to the earl of Oxfof d. Of thefe 
Goldfmith has given an opinion, and 
hb criticifm it is feldom fafe to con- 
tradi^ He bcftows juft praife upon 
the Rf/r^/ Woman, the Fairy TaU, and 
thtJP^rv^ilitm Veneris; but has very pro-- 
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periy rcmsrrkedy that in the Bafile if 
,Mice and Frogs theGreck names hav£ 
•not in Engliih their original effedt. 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is bor- 
towed from BtTM ; but he ihould have 
Added, with modem applications : and 
whenhedifcovers x\iz,tGay Bkiccbui is tran^ 
Hated from Augurellus, he! ojLight to have 
remarked, that the latter part is purely 
Parneirs..' Anot^r poem, When Spring 
comes on, isy he fays, taken from the 
French. I would add, that th^edefcrip- 
tion oi.Barrenmfsy in his yerfes to Pope, 
was borrowed fiom Secundus ; but lately 
fcarchingfor jthe paflage which I had 
formerly tead,. I could not find it. The 
Night-' fiece .dn..Deaih is indirefftly pre- 
ferred 
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fejrcd by Goldfmith to Gray's Cbutch-^ 
yardy but, in my opinion, Griay has the 
advantage in dignity^ variety^ and ori- 
ginality of fcntiment. He obferves that 
the ftory of the Hermit is in Move's Dia^ 
hgues and Howell's Letters^ and fup- 
pofes it to have been originally Ara-^ 
hian. 

Goldfmith has not taken any notice 
of the Elegy to the old Beauty^ wh'ch is 
perhaps the meaneft ; nor of the Allegory 
on Mariy^ the happiefl: of ParneU's per- 
formances. The hint of the Hymn to 
Contentment I fufpedt to have been bor- 
rowed from Cleiveland. 

The general charader of. ParncU is 

not great extent of comprehenfion, or 

B fe^^v- 
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fertility of mind. (V tkc little that ap* 
pears ftill lefs is his own. His praife 
mull be derived from the eafy fwcetnefs 
of his didtion : in bis verfes there is. . 
more happinefs than pains ; he is fprite- 
ly without effort, and always delights 
though he never ravilbes; every thing 
is proper, yet every thing feems ca- 
fual. If there- is fome appearance of 
elaboration in the Hermit ^ the narrative, 
as it is lefs airy, is lefs pleafing. Of 
his other compofitions it is ihipdffible 
to fay whether they are the prodddlons 
of Nature, fo excellent as not to want 
the help of Artj or of Art fo refined 
as to rcfemble Nature. 

This 
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This criticifm relates only to the 
pieces publilhed by Pope, Of the large 
appendages which I find in this edition, 
I can only fay that I know not whence 
they came, nor have ever enquired whi- 
ther they are going. They ftand upon 
the faith of the compilers. 
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PHILIPS. 

OF the birth or early part of th« 
life of AMBROSE PHILIPS 
I have not been abJe to fi«id any account* 
His academical education he received at 
St. John's College in Cambridge, where 
he firft folicited the notice of the world 
by fome Englilh veffes, in theColledtion 
publilhed by the Univerfity on the death 
of queen Mary, 

From this time how he was employed, 
or in what ftation he paffed his life, i^ 
not yet difcovered. He muft kaiN^^vAvi 
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lifhed his Paftorals before the year 1708, 
hecaufe they are evidently prior to thofe 
of Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) addreflcd to 
the.ufiivcffal patron, theduke of Dorfet, 
a poetical Letter from Copenhagen^ which 
was publiihed in the Tatler^ and iis by 
Pope* in one of his firil Letters men- 
tioned with high praife, as the. produc- 
tion of a man who could write very nobfy. 

JPhilips was a zealous Whig, and there^ 
fore xafily found accefs to Addifon and 
Steele.; but his ardour fcems not to have 
pK)cured him any thing more than kind 
words ; fince he was reduced to tranflate 
the Ferfian 7ales for Tonfon, for which 
he was afterwards reproached, with this 
addition of contempt, that he worked 
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for half-a-crown. The book is divided 
into mmy feftions, for each of which if 
he received half-a-crown, his reward, 
as writers then were paid, was very H- 
hersl ; but half-a-crown bad a meail 
found. 

He was etnploycd in promoting the 
principles of his party, by epitomifing 
Hacket's Life vf Archbijhop Williams. 
T'he original book is written with fuch 
depravity of genius, fuch mixture of the 
fop and pedant, as has not often ap- 
peared. The Epitome is free enough 
from affectation, but has Kttk fpirit or 
v^igoiur. 

In 17 12 he brought upon the ftage 
t^e Difireji Mother j a\mo(k a tranflation 
of Racine's Andromaqxte. , SwVl 2l n^c^iV 
A z ^^- 
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requires no uncommon powers ; bq? ^ 
friends of Philips exerted every ajf^-.t 
promote his intereft. Before * tb^, j^ 
pcarance of the play a whale Spefiaia 
pone indeed of the beft, was ^devoiei 
to its praife ; while' it yet continqed t< 
be a&ed^ anodier Spectator w^ written 
to tell what impreffion it made uponSi 
Roger; and on the firft night a feW 
iiudience, fays Pope *,. was called togc 
ther to applaud it. • ' 

It was concluded with the moftrfuc 
cefsful Epilogue that w^$ *eveSc.j^ 
fpoken on the Englifli theatre^ Ti 
three firft nights it was recited Pw^ice 
and not only continued to b'e deman^b 
through the run, as it is' termed, of th 

* Spcncc* 
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play,. but wh^ttcyer it is recalled -tib the* 
ftage, where by peculiar fortuae,.*tb<^«Jgb 
a copy from the FreHeb> it yet iiceps its 
place,^ the Epilogue is ftiU expefi^d^ and 
k ftill fpoken^ .^ ». .' 

. The propriety of Epilogues m gene* 
fal, and confeqioeptjy ^f this, waS queff- 
tubried' by a eorrelpoadent of th^ Spedii-i 
Ur, .^wbofe Letter was undoubtedly ad* 
mitted for the fake of the Apfvv^ij^k 
which foon followed,, writtenr with mxjehr 
2cal and acriiiKinyr The attack a»d the 
defence equally contribut-ed to ftifl^ylatc; 
Gurio&y and ccmtiiHie at^entioin^ It.niajf 
Ije difcovered ia'jtbe.^fence,.that Prior'^s 
Epilogue toPA^^;vj had a^ little (?3^cited 
jealerufy;. and fdrnething of Prigc's . pl.aji; 
A J tsva.^ 
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may be difcovered ia the performance 
of his rival. 

Of this diftinguifhed Epilogue the re- 
puted author was the wretched Budw 
gely whom A^ifon ufed to^ denomi<^ 
jiate * the man who calls me coiiftn^: and 
when he was a&ed how fuch a filly 
fellow could write fa well, replied^ 
^he Epilogue was quite another thing ivben^ 
I/aw itjirjl. It was known inTonfon** 
family, and told to Garrick, that Addir 
fon was himfelf the author of it, and 
that when it had been at firft printed with 
his-name^ he came early in the morn- 
ing, before the copies were diftributcd, 
and ordered it to be given to Budgel, 
that it might add weight to the foli* 
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dtation which* he was then . makitig for* 
af^ place. 

•Philips- was^ fibw high In tKe YanKsr^ 
of literature;- His play was appl^uij^djl 
hii-traBfflatioais from"Sapph\> had" been~» 
publifhed in the'«S^^^/7/<?r; he Was'a'n^. 
irt)|>ortant . and* diitifi^trHhed af&ciate of' 
dul>s witty and 'political J. and nothings' 
Wtts-Avcmting- to his* Happ^hefs, but that^ 
he Ihould'be fure of itrcontinuSnCe/ 
^\^fe«^woFfc which* had: pTOCiited hlfm 
the • fisft notice from- the pubHtt waS" 
bis- Six- PaftOrals, ^ whidii flattermg the- 
joiiagifiation with Areadian fcenes, pro-- 
blab^found many readers, . and* might* 
hare ' l&ng paffed^ a^ a' pleafing an^ufe^ 
merit, had they not beenunfeappity toor 
much commended; ^ . • ^ 

A 4 •^'^^ 
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The rullick Poenjis of Theocritro 
were fo highly valued by the Greck$ 
a;id Romans^ that they attradted the imi- 
tatioa of Virgil, whofe Eclogues feem 
to have been confidered as precludiHg 
all attempts of the fame kind ; for no 
iljepherdj were taught to fing by any 
fuccoeijing poet, till Nemefian and CaU 
pburnius ventured their feeble efforts ia 
the lower age of Latin literature^ 

At the revival of learning in Italy, 
it was fooR difcoy^red that a dialogue of 
imaginary fwains might be compofed 
vyith little difficulty; becaufe the conver* 
fation of ihepherds excludes profound or 
refine4 fentiment ; and, for images and 
4efcriptions, Satyrs and Fauns, ^nd 
Naiads and Dryads, were always within 
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call; ^n4. woods and meadawa, and'hiHs" 
and rivt^rs^ .fopplicd variety, whichi 
having a natural power to footh the 
ipiijd, did not quickly cloy it. v -' " 

J Pietrarch entisrtained tht learned men 
of his age with the no¥eky :of modern-. 
Paftorals in Latin. Being not ignorant 
of Greek, and finding nothing in the 
word E^kgut of rural meaning, he fupsv. 
pofed it to be corrupted by the copiersy 
and thetefore. calkd bi» own productions' 
Mgloguesihy which he fa3ea3^t'teriexpre&' 
the tatk of goatherds, ' though . it will 
mean only thie talk of ^piX%m. Thisne^r- 
namewas adopted by fubfequentwritersy 
and aniongfl others by ourSpenfer^' 

More than a century afterwards (1498)' 
Mantuan publiftied his Rucdxd^ ^\x!cu 



fuch fuccefsy. that they were foon digni- 
fied by Badius- with a conimeht, and} 
asiScaliger complained^ rec^ivfed. int^- 
fchools, and taught as okffieal; hir 
complaint was: vain, and the pradtioe, 
however. injudictcms> fpread ^far and »con- 
timied long»- M^ntuan was read, at leaft- 
in* fome of the inferioF fehools of this- 
kingdom,- ta the beginning of the pre- 
fent century.. The fpeakers-of- Man-. 
tttan carried their difquifitions beyond- 
the country,; and cenfured the. corrup-- 
tions of the Church ; aod from him* 
Spenfer learned to employ his fwains on 
tppicks of controverfy. 

The Italians, foon transferred Pafioral 
Poetry into their own language : Sanna- 
zaro wrote Arcadia in profe and verfe; 
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Taflb and Guarini wroic Famlf Bofcbe^ 
psccie^ or SaflvanDramas ^' atrd aUnationst 
of Europe filled volumes with ^Ssyrfis and/ 

Philips » thinks it fomewbat Jirange^^^ tm 
conceive bow^. in an^ age^foaddiSedto tbet 
Mufesy. paftoral Poetry never comes ta Iw 
fo much as^ f bought upm, His^ wonder 
feems very unfeafonable;..thero had nci 
ver, from the tkne of Speiifer, wanteds 
writers ta talk occafionally o£ Arcadm^ 
and Sirepbon;. and half the book^ ivt 
which he firft tried his powers-, conlSfta'. 
of dialogue^ on queen Mary's deaths . 
between Tttyrus and Corydan, or Mopfui 
and Menalcas. A feries or book of Paf- 
torals, however, I know not that any one 
had then lately publiihed% , 



- Not loai^ afterwards Fope made th* 
firijt Jdtiptay of his powers :in four PafiO' 
illl^J^Kn^xi in a very dificireat form- 
PhiKps had taken Spenfcr, and Pope 
took Virgir for his pattern^ -Philips cn- 
deavouEed to be natural. Pope laboured 
to be elegant. . . 

Philips kas now favoured by Addi- 
UfSiy and 'by Addifon's companions, who 
were: very willing to pulh him into repu- 
tation,. . The Guardian gave an account 
of Paftoral, partly critical, and partly 
hiiEtorical ; in which,, when the merit of 
the moderns is compared, Taflb and 
Guarini are cenfured for remote thoughts 
and unnatural refinements ; and> upon 
the whole, the Italians and French are 
43JJ ejccluded from rural poetry, and the 
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pipe of the Paftoral Mufe is iranfmitt^ 
by lawful inheritance from TheocritU^ 
to Virgili Uotfh Virgil to '.Spenfer, and 
from Spenffsr to. Philips. ' , . :> 
With this- inauguration of Philips, hif 
ifiv^l Pope was jaot much delighted ; h^ 
therefore drewacomparifonof :Pbilips!t 
performance \Yith his <?wti, in TKrhich, 
with aa unexampled. ^4 upejqualled ar^ 
tifice of irony, though, Ijie h^s himfelfi 
always* ithe a4vgntagei he^giv-es thepre- 
ier^nce to jPhilips^^ TJte deflgn'of aggrian- 
-difing hijnftlf he diiguifed with/fuch: 
4extej;ity, that, though Addifon dif^^cK 
vered.it; tStepl^^ wasdcceived* ^nd WM' 
afraid <^f difplcgifing. Pope: Uy pul^Ufliing^ 
his paper.* Published . ho\yeVec it . wAtj 
(GuarcL 40), and frjom that titaePp^,wi4t 
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Philips Jived in a perpetual reciprocal 
tion of malevolence. 

*In poetical powers, ef eitkcr pTaifc 
or fatire, there was no proportion be- 
tween the combatants; but Philips, 
though he ^ouW «ot ^prevail by wit, 
hoped to hurt Pope witii another weapon, 
and charged 4iim, -as Pope thought, with 
Addifon's approbation, as difaffeifted te 
the government. 

£ven with this ^e was not fatisfied; 
for, indeed, there is -no appearance that 
any regard was paid to his clamours^ 
He proceeded to groffer infults, and 
hung up a rod at Button's, with which 
he threatened to chaAife Pope, who ap- 
peaits to 'have been extremely exafpe- 
rated; &r in tlie ikfl sedition of his 
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^Letters he Calls Philips Tofral, and in 
the laft ftill charges him with detaining 
in his hands the fubfcriprionsdeliverefl 
to him by the Hanover Glub. '^ 

I fuppofe it was never fufpedted' that 
Jie meaiit to appropri=ate fhe money-; -he 
only delayed, and with fofficient mean* 
nefs, the gratification of ham by whofc 
profperity he was pained^ 

Men fometimes fufFer by injudicious 
kindnefs; Philips became ridiculous, 
without his own fault, 4>y the abfurd ad* 
miration -of bis friends, who decorated 
him with honorary gar4ands which the 
foft breath of con tradition blafted. 

When upon the fucceffion ef the 
Houfe of Hanover ever jr Whig ex- 
pected to be happy, PhiUgs feetti* tj^ 
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have obtained too little nbtice; Kc 
-caught few drops of the golden ihower, 
^though he did not omit what flattery 
•could perform* He was only made a 
;Commiflionerof the Lottery (i 717), and, 
what did not much elevate his character, 
ajufl:ice<rf the Peace. 
. The liaccefs of his firft play m^ft na- 
turally difpofe kkti to turn his hopes 
towards the fta^e : he did na however 
ibon commit himfelf to the pierCy of M 
audience, but contented himfelf with 
the fame already acquired, tiil after nine 
years he produced (ijzi) T/j€ Briton^ 
a tragedy which^ whatever was its re- 
ceptidn> is now negled:ed ; though one 
of the fcenes^ between Vanoc the Britifc 
jpriijce andj^ijfft'ni the Roman GQueral, 
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is confeflcd to be written ivith great^dra- 
tnatick fkill, aaimated by fpirit truly 
poetkaL . 

He had not been idle, though he- had 
beenfilent ; for he exhibited another trage- 
dy the fame year, on the ftory oi Humphry 
Duke of Gloucejler. This tragedy isooly 
remembered by its title. . . ., 

His happieft undertaking was ofT.a 
paper. called The Freethinker y in conjunc- 
tion with afibciates, of whom on^ -vs'^ 
Dr. Boulter, \vho, then only minifter of 
a parifti in Soutbvvark, was of fo muck 
confequencc to the goyerncHent, that h^ 
was made firft bilhop of ^riftol, and afr 
terwards primate of Irelahd, wh^ra his 
piety and his charity . will- be logg 
honoured. ^ . . * » a 

B ' ^^ 
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It may cafily be imagined that what 
was printed under the direfliion of Boul- 
ter would have nothing in it indecent or 
licentious ; its title is to be underftood 
as implying only freedom from nnrea- 
finable prejudice. It has been reprinted in 
volumes, but is little read ; nor can, im- 
partial criticifm recommend it as worthy 
of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write 
diurnal eflays; but he knew how to prac- 
tife the liberality of greatnefs and the 
fidelity of friendihip. When be was ad- 
vanced to the height of ecclefiaftical 
dignity, he did not forget the compa- 
nion of his labours. Knowing Philips 
to be flenderly fupported, he took him 
to Ireland, as partaker of his fortune; 
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and, making him his jEecretaiy, added 
fuch preferments as enabled hirii to re- 
prefent the county of Armagh in the. 
Irilh Padiament, . .; - 

In December 1 726 he was made fecre- 
tary to the Lord Chancellor ; ^d in Au« 
guft 1733 became judge of the Pjreroga* 
tivc Court. . • ' . 

After the death of bis patron be coa« 
tinued fome years ifliireiand ; butatlaft 
longing, as it feems, £ofC his native oou&r . 
try, he returned (15^48) to London^ 
having doubtlefs furvived mofi: of bis 
£rfends and enemies^ and among them 
his dreaded antiagonift Pope, He found; 
however the duke of Nefwcafllei.ftill: 
living, and to him he dedicated bis* 

poems coUeded into a volume; > 

B z WasT^aKS^ 
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■ . Havipg^ purchafed an annuity of four 
hundred:* .pounds^ . he now certainly 
hopeAio.pafsfome years of life in plen- 
ty and tranquillity; but his hope de- 
cehxd him : he was ftruck with a palfy^ 
•^d'^xiicd June; 18, i749,.-in his.feventy- 
eighth'ffcar. ^ ^.. -j : .. ' . 

Of his perfonal charader all that I 
haiin& hckrd is, that faerwas eminent for 
Ifralreryjaiid fkiil.in.the fwordj and that in 
coaxTcriktion he wasfqlemnand pompous. 
Hrllradlgreat Ifen^llityiof ccnfure,. i£ 
judgdmefat may be made by a fitfgle ftory 
which Jteard long, ago from Mr* feg, 
af gcsttilcman of gteat i eminence in. Staf- 
fDrflfliif&i/; '' Philips," iaid he, « was 
^^lonteat- table, when I alked him, Haw; 
^' came thy. king, of .Epirus.: tp drive. 
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*^ oxen, and to fay Vm goaded on by love? 
** After which queftion he never fpokc 
*^ again.^ 

Of the Dijlrejl Mother not much is 
pretended to be his own, and therefore 
it is no fubjeft of criticifm : his other 
two tragedies, I believe, arc not below- 
mediocrity, nor above it. Among the 
Poems comprifed in this collection, the. 
Letter from Denmark may .be juftly- 
praifed; the. Paftorals, which by the 
writer of the Guardian were ranked as 
one of the. four genuine produdtions of ^ 
the ruftick Mufe, cannot fjarely be de- 
fpicable. That they exhibit a mode of 
life which does not exift, nor ever exift- 
cd, is not tOr be objefted ; the fuppofi- 
tion of fuch a ftate is allowed to Pafto- 
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ral. In his other poems he cannot be 
ilcnied the praife erf" lines fometimes ele- 
gant^ but he has feldom much force, 
<Jr much -compreheniion* The pieces 
that pleafe beft are thofe which, from 
Pope and Pope*5 adherents, procured 
him the name of Namby Pamby^ th^ 
poems of fliort lines^ by which he paid 
his court to all ages andchars^ersp from 
Walpolc tht Jieerer of the realm to mifi 
Pulteneyin the niarfery: the numbers 
are finooch and fpritely, and the didion 
is feldom faulty^ They are not loaded 
with much thought, yet if they had been 
written by Addiibn they would have had 
admirers : little things are not valued 
but whea they arc done by thofe who 
<r^do^reater« 
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In his tranffdtions from Pindar he- 
found the art of reaching, all the ob- 
fcurity of the Theban bard, however 
he may fall below his fublimity ; he will 
be allowed, if fie las lefs^ fire,, to have 
more fmoke- 

He has added nothing to Engliift 
poetry, yet at leaflr half his book de- 
fcrves to be read : perhaps he valued 
mail himfelf that part,, whid^ the cri- 
tick would rejeft* 
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WATTS. 

THE Poems of Dr. WATTS 
were by my recommendation in- 
fcrted in this CoUeftion ; the readers of 
which are to impute to me whatever 
pleafure or wearinefs they may find in 
the perufal of Blackmore, Watts, Pom* 
fret, andYalden. 

ISAAC WATTS was born July 
17, 1674, at Southampton, where his 
father, of the fame name, kept a board- 
ing-fchool for young gentlemen, though 
common report makes ViVitv ?Lttva«cci^«w^^* 
A ^ 
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He appears, from the narrative of Dr. 
Gibbons, to have been -neither indigent 
nor illiterate. 

Ifaac, the eldeftof nine children, was 
given to books from his ^infancy:; . and 
began, we are told, to learn Latin when 
he was four years old, .1 fuppojfe^ at 
home. He was afterwards- taught Laiin^ 
Greek, and .Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhomci, 
a clergyman, matter of the Free-fchool 
at Southamptori, to whom the gratitude 
of his fpholar afterwards inscribed .a 
Latin ode. 

His pix)ficiency ^t fchool was focon^ 
fpicuous, that a fubfcription was pro- 
pofed for his fupport at the Univerfity.; 
but he declared his refolution to take 
his lot with the Diffenters. Such. he 
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was as every Chriltian Church would re- 
joice to have adopted. 

He therefore repaired in 1690. to aa 
academy taught by Mr* Rowe, where 
he had for his companions ; and fellow- 
ftudents Mr. Hughes the poet, and Dn. 
Hort, after weirds archbifhop of Tuam. 
Sorne Latin Eflays, fuppofedto have 
been written as exercifes at. this aca- 
demy, fliew a degree of knowledge, both 
philofophical and theological, fuch as 
very few attain by a much longer courfe 
of ftudy* 

. He was, asjtie hints in his: Mifcellai- 
nies, a maker of yerfes from, fifteen to 
fifty; and in his- youth he appears to 
liave paid attention to Latin poetrjf. 
His verfes to his brother, in tVv^ ^tjctimcfe 
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tneftfure> wrUt^ti when be Wt% iev6iiteen| 
are remarkably eafy and elegant. Some 
of his other odes are deformed by the 
Pmdarick felly then prevailuig, and att 
Written with fuch negl#ft of aii metrieal 
rules as is without example amofig the 
sncknts; but his diiftion^ though per«- 
haps hot always exadly pure, ha$ fueh 
copioufnefs and fplendour as ihews that 
ht was but at a very little diflance from 
€xcellenoe. 

His method of ftudy was to imprefi 
the contents of his books upon his 
menlory by abridging them, and by in- 
terleavhig them to amplify one fyftem 
Widi fupplements firom another* 

With the congregation of his tutor 

Jfefr. ILowe, who wctej I believe, Inde* 

I 
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pendents^ he communicated in his nine- 
teenth year. 

At the age of twenty he left the aca- 
demy, and fpent two years in ftudy and 
devotion at the houfe of his father, who 
treated him with great tendcrnefs; and 
had the happinefs, indulged to few pa- 
rents, of living to fee his fon eminent, 
for literature and venerable for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John 
Hartop five years, as don leftick tutor to 
his fon; and in that time particularly 
devoted himfelf to the ftudy of the Holy 
Scriptures; and being chofen afSftant 
to Dr. Chauncey, preached the firft time 
on the birth-day that complcated his 
twenty- fourth year; probably confidcr- 
ing that as the day of n fcc^tidi ti».<\sf>»^'> 

A3 ^' 
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by which he entered on a new period of 
exiftence. 

In about three years he fucceeded 
Dr. Chauncey j but, foon after his en* 
trance on his charge, he was feized by 
a dangerous illnefs, which funk him to 
fuch* weaknefs, that the congregatioa 
thought an afEftant neceffary^ and ap- 
pointed Mr. Price. His health then re- 
turned gradually, and he performed his 
duty, till (17 1 2) he was feized by t 
fever of fuch violence and continuance, 
that, from the feeblenefs which it 
brought upon him, he never perfectly 
recovered. 

This calamitous ftate made the com- 
paffion of his friends nec^ilary^ an4 
drew upon him tht attention of Sir Th<y- 
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masAbney, who. received him into his 
houfe ; where, with a conftancy of 
friendlhip and uniformity of conduct not 
often to be found, he was treated for 
thirty-fix years with all the kindncfs 
that friendlhip could prompt,, and- all 
the attention that refpedk could didtatc. 
Sir Thomas died about eight years af- 
terwards; but he continued with the 
lady and her daughters to the end of 
his life*. The lady died about, a yeor 
after him* 

A coalition like this, a ftate in which 
the notions of patronage and depen- 
dence were overpowered by the percep- 
tion of reciprocjal benefits, deierves a 
particular memorial ; and I will not; yy^t-li- 
hold. from the readej. Pr.^ibb9ti<;.t^- 

A 4 i^\tlt.^v&x\Qfcv^ 
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prefentation, to vtrVich reg«dl§ td be 
paid as to the narrative 6f oite^ ivho 
writes what he knows, aifd Wh^t Is 
known likewife to multitudes b^fides. 

^^ Our next obfervation fiiall be made 
" upon that remarkably kind. Provi- 
<^ dence which brought the DoGtot into 
" Sir Thomas Abney's family, and coor 
<' tinued him there till his death, a pe- 
" riod of no lefs than thirty-fix years. 
^^ In the midft of his facred labours for 
*^ the glory of God, and good of hisge* 
^* neration, he is feized with a moft vio- 
** lent and threatening fever, which 
" leaves him opprcffed with great wcak« 
'^ nefs, and puts a ftop at leaft to his 
^^ publlck fervicei for four years* In jJus 
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^^ diilreffitig feafon, doubly fo t6 hid tie« 
*« tive attd pious fpitk, he is invited t6 
*' Sir Thomas Abney's family, nor ever 
«* removes from it till he had finiihed 
** his days. Here he enjoyed the uri- 
*• interrupted demonflrations of the 
^^ trucft friendlhip. Here, without any 
^* care of his own, he had every thing 
*^ which could contribute to the enjoy- 
** ment of life, and favour the unwea- 
<* ried purfuit of his ftudies. Here hfe 
^^ dwelt in a family, which, for piety, 
*^ order, harmony^ and every virtue, 
** was an houfe of God. Here he had 
^ the privilege of a country recefs, the 
*' fragrant bower, the fprcading lawti, 
"** the flowery garden, and other advatl- 
** tiigcif, to footh his mltid ^ixi^ix^^^ 
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^^reftoratidn to health; to yield him> 
^ whenever, he chofe them> moil grate- 
*^ ful intervals from his laborious ftu- 
*^ dies, and enable him to return to 
^^ them with redoubled vigour and de- 
^^ light* Had it not been for this moft 
^^ happy event, he might, as to out- 
*^ ward view, have feebly,, it may be 
*' painfully, dragged on through many 
^^ more years of languor, and inability 
** for publick fervice, and even for pro- 
^^ Stable fludy, or perhaps might have 
^* funk into his grave under the over- 
*^ whelming load of infirmities in the 
" midft of his days ; and thus the 
** church and world would have been 
*' deprived of thofe many excellent fer- 
'^ mons and works^ which he drew up 
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** and publiflied during his long refi* 
^^ dence in this family^ In a few years 
*^ after his coming hither, . Sir Thomas 
** Abney dies •, but his amiable confort 
*^ furvives, who fhews the DoQ:or the 
^* fame refpedt and friendlhip as before^ 
*^ and moft happily for him and great 
*^ numbers befides ; for, as her riches 
^^ were great, her generofity and miuni- 
^^ ficence were in full proportion ; her 
<^ thread of life was drawn out . to a 
*^ great age, even beyond that of the 
^* Dodor*s ; and thus this excellent 
" man, through her kindnefs, and that 
** of her daughter the prefent Mrs. Ell- 
*^ zabeth Abney, who in a like degree 
^^ efteemed and honoured him, enjoyed 
^^ all the benefits and felicitksjfi^^ «.:^V 
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<* rienced at his firft entmnct into this 
** family, till his days wer6 numbered and 
•* finiflied, and, like a fhock t4 com in 
** its feafon, he afcendcd into the re- 
•* gions of perfeft and immortal life 
^* and joy/* 

If this quotation has appeared long, 
let it be confidered that it comprifcs an 
account of fix-and*thirty years, and 
thofe the years of Dr. Watts. 

From the time of his reception into 
this family, his life was no otherwife 
diverEfidd than by fucceffive publica- 
tions. The feries of his works I am not 
able to deduce; their number, and 
their variety, fhew the intchfenefs of 
his induftry, and the extent of his 
capacity. 
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He was oneiof the firft tuthois diat 
taught the Difienters to court al»entk>!i 
by the graces of language* Whatever 
they had among them before^ wh^her 
of learning or acutenefs^ was commonly 
obfcured and bhinted by coarienefs and 
inelegance of ilile* He ihewcd them^ 
that zeal and purity might be expreflcd 
and enforced by poliihed di&ion. 

He continued to the end of bis life 
the teacher €f a congr^tion^ and no 
reader of his works can doubt: his ficle<» 
lity or diligence. In the pulpit» though 
his low ili^ucet which very little i9-« 
ceeded five feet> graced him with no 
adTantagfis ,of appearaoce^ yet the gnK 
vicy ^uid propriety of hia« lUtterance 
made his difcourfcs very ^€EL<cj^c.\^>ix%« 



I once mentioned the reputation which 
Mr. Fofter had gained by his proper de* 
livery to my friend Dr. Hawkefworth^ 
who told me, that in the art of pronun- 
ciation he was far inferior to Dr. Watts*^ 
Such was his flow of thoughts, and 
fuch his promptitude-of language, that in 
the latter part of his life he did not pre- 
compofe his curfory fermons; but having 
adjufted the heads, and Iketched out 
fome particulars, trufted for fuccefs to 
his extemporary powers* 
. He did not endeavour, to affift his elo^ 
quence by any gefticulations ; for, as no 
corporeal a&ions have any correfpon^ 
dence with theological truth, he did not 
fee how they could enforce it. 
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At the cohclufion erf. <^ weighty fen* 
tences he gave time, by a Ihort paufe^ 
for the proper hhpreffion. 

To ftatpd and pubiick inftrudiion he 
wadded tamiliar .Tifits and perfonal appli- 
cation, and was careful to improve the 
opportunities. which convcrfation offered 
of difFufingand^iricreafing the influence 
of religion* 

By his natural temper he was quick 
of refentment ; but, by his eftablilhed 
and habituial pradice, he.was gentle, 
jnodeft, and inoffcnfive. JHis tcndernefs 
appeared in his attention to children, and 
*to the poor. To the poor, while he lived 
Jn the family of his friend, he allowed 
the third part of his annual -revenue ; 
i.and for phildrcn,^ he condcfcetvd^dxaVK^ 
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dfide the icholar, the philofophcr^ and 
the wit, to write Utcle poems of devof 

tion^ and fyflems of m&ntBAon, adapted 
to their wants and capacities, from the 
dawn of reafpn through its gradations 
of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man, acquainted with the common prin^ 
ciples of human a&ion, will look with 
veneration on the writer who is at one 
time combating Locke, and at another 
making a catechifm for children in cheir 
fourth year. A voluntary defcent from 
die dignity of fcience is perhaps' the 
hardeil leflbn that humility can teach. 

As his mind was capacious, his curio« 
lity excurlive, and his induftry conti** 
nual, his writings are very numerous, 
and his fubje&s various. With hi6 
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theological works I am only enough ^- 
quainted to admire the meeknefs of his 
opppfitioq,. and the mildnefs of his cen- 
fures. It was not only in his book but 
in his mind that orthodoxy was united 
with charity. 

Of his philofophical pieces, his Lo- 
gick has been received into the univer- 
fities, and therefore wants no private 
recommendation : if he owes part of it 
to Le Clerc, it muft be confidered that 
no man who undertakes merely to metho- 
dife or illuftrate a fyftem, pretends to be 
its author* 

In his metaphyfical difquifitions, it 

was obferved by the late learned Mr. 

Dyer, that he confounded the idea of 

Jpace with that of empty f^qcCy and did 

B ^'^'^ 
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hot confidcr that though fpace tnight be 
without matter, yet matter, being ex- 
tended, could not be without fpkce. 

Few books hiVe been pcrufed by mc 
with greater pleafure than his Improve* 
ment of the Mindy of which the radical 
principles may indeed be found in Locke's 
Conduit of the Underftanding, but they 
are fo expanded and ramified by Watts, 
as to confer upon him the merit of a 
w^ork in the higheft degree ufeful and 
pleafing. Whoever has the care of in- 
ftrufting others, may be charged with 
deficience in his duty if this book is not 
recommended. 

I have mentioned his treatifes of 
Theology as diftinft from his other pro- 
d unions J but the truth is, that what- 
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ever be took in hand was, by his incef- 
fant folicitude for fouls, converted to 
Theology. As piety predominated in 
his mind, it is diffufed over his works : 
under his diredlion it may be truly faid, 
Theologia Philofopbia ancillatur^ philofo- 
phy is fubfervient to evangelical inflruc- 
tion ; it is difficult to read a page with- 
out learning, or at leaft wilhing, to be 
better. The attention is caught by in- 
dircft inftruftion, and he that fat down 
only to reafon is on a fuddcn compelled 
to pray. 

It was therefore with great propriety 
that, in 172.8, he received from Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen an unfolicited di- 
ploma, by which he became a Doftor 
of Divinity. Academical honours would 
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have more value, if they were always 
beflowed with equal judgement. 

He continued many years to ftudy 
and to preach, and to do good by his 
inftrudtion and example ; till at laft the 
infirmities of age difabled him from the 
more laborious part of his minifterial 
fundions, and, being no longer capable 
of publick duty, he offered to remit the 
falary appendant to it ; but his congre- 
gation would not accept the refigna* 
tion. 

By degrees his weaknefs increafed, 
and at laft confined him to his chamber 
and his bed ; where he was worn gra- 
dually away without pain, till he expired 
Nov. 25, 1748, in the feventy-fifth year 



of his age. 
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!Few men have left behind fuch puri- 
ty of charafter, or fuch monuments of 
laborious piety. He has provided in- 
llruftion for all ages, from thofe who 
are lifping their firft leffons, to the en- 
lightened readers of Malbranche and 
Locke; he has left neither corporeal 
nor fpiritual nature unexamined ; he has 
taught the art of reafoning, and the 
fcience of the flars. 

His charafter, therefore, muft be 
formed from the multiplicity and diver- 
lity of his attainments rather than from 
any fingle performance; for it would 
not be fafe to claim for him the higheft 
rank in any fingle denomination of litera- 
ry dignity ; yet perhaps there was no- 
thing in which he would xvox. V-jcq^ ^"^- 
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celled, if he had not divided his powers 
to different purfuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, 
he would probably have flood high 
^mong the authors with whom he is now 
afibciated. For his judgement was exad:, 
and he noted beauties and faults with 
very nice difcernment ; his imagination, 
as the Dacian Battle proves, was yu 
gorous and aftive, and the flores of 
knowledge were large by which his ima- 
gination was to be fupplied. His ear 
was well-tuned, and his did:ion was ele- 
gant and copious. But his devotional 
poetry is, like that of others, unfatisfac- 
tory. The paucity of its topicks en» 
forces perpetual repetition, and the 
fand:ky of the matter rejeds the orna- 
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ments of figurative didtion. It is fuffi- 
cient for Watts to hive done better than 
others what no man has done well* 

His poems on other fubjefts feldom 
rife higher than might be expedted from 
the amuf&ients of a Man of Letters, 
and have different degrees of value as 
they are more or lefs laboured, or as the 
occafion was more or lefs favourable to 
invention. 

His writes too often without regular 
meafures, and too often in blank verfe ; 
the rhymes are not always fufficiently cor- 
refpondent. He is particularly unhappy 
in coining names expreflive of charafters* 
His lines are commonly fmooth and eafy, 
and his thoughts always religiouily pure; 
but who is there that, to fo much i^vet^ 
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and innocence, does not wifli for a greater 
meafure of fpritelinefs and vigour ? But 
he is at leaft one of the few poets with 
whom youth and ignorance may be 
fafely pleafed; and happy will be that 
reader whofe mind is difpofed by his 
verfes, or his profe, to imitate him in 
all but his non-conformity, to copy his 
benevolence to man, and his reverence 
to God. 
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